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His  Worship  William  Dennison,  Mayor 
and  Members  of  City  Council. 

Your  Worship >  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


Re;  Proposed  Plan  for  Toronto 


At  its  meeting  on  June  6,  1967  the  City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board 
considered  a  comprehensive  amendment  to  the  Official  Plan  entitled 
"Proposed  Plan  for  Toronto'1 ,  The  Board  approved  the  Proposed  Plan  and 
the  recommendations  contained  in  this  Letter  of  Transmittal. 

In  doing  so,  the  Board  expressed  the  hope  that  Council  would 
process  the  Plan  expeditiously  because  it  is  an  extremely  vital  and 
important  document,  ene  that  is  urgently  needed  to  guide  the  development 
of  the  City.  The  Board  has  worked  diligently  on  the  preparation  of  the 
Plan  for  18  months  or  longer.  They  believe  that  this  definite  and  clear 
guide  for  future  development  is  required  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Toronto  is  undergoing  a  period  of  dramatic  change  and  development. 
It  has  become  the  centre  of  a  growing  and  -vital  region,  of  national  and 
international  significance.  In  adapting  to  its  new  role  much  of  the 
central  area  of  the  City  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  The  new  population 
must  be  provided  with  the  housing  it  needs  without  disturbing  wide 
areas  of  stable  family  houses.  At  the  same  time  other  areas  will 
require  public  action  to  bring  them  up  to  an  acceptable  level.  Growth, 
change  and  adaptation  offer  an  unique  opportunity  to  channel  new 
development  to  make  Toronto  an  even  better  City.  If  this  opportunity 
is  not  to  be  lost,  clear  objectives  and  guiding  policies  will  be 
required  for  the  vital  years  ahead. 

In  response  to  this  challenge,  and  to  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  it  by  The  Planning  Act,  the  Planning  Board  has  worked  out  a 
Proposed  Plan  to  help  guide  City  Council.  The  Plan  is  now  recommended 
to  Council  for  adoption  as  its  general  statement  of  planning  policy  in 
the  form  of  a  comprehensive  amendment  to  the  Official  Plan.  It  consists 
of  an  explanatory  text  as  well  as  the  consequent  objectives,  policies, 
programmes  and  maps  that  will  be  the  basis  of  the  implementation  of  the 
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The  general  objectives  of  the  Plan  are  to  make  Toronto  a  better 
place  to  live  in  and  to  provide  a  guide  as  to  how  its  potential  can  be 
realized  over  the  years  ahead.  The  Plan  outlines  for  the  guidance  of 
City  Council,  and  other  levels  of  government  over  whom  Council  has  no 
control,  the  expressed  views  of  the  City  of  Toronto  on  future  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Plan  also  provides  objectives  for  the  efforts  of  all  its 
people  so  that  individual  action  may  support  a  common  goal. 

There  is  already  an  Official  Plan  in  effect  which  was  adopted  in 
1950.  It  has  been  extensively  amended  over  the  years  but  is  out  of 
date  in  many  ways.  The  Proposed  Plan  will  replace  it.  However,  there 
are  certain  portions  of  the  existing  Official  Plan  which  should  remain 
in  effect.  These  comprise  the  Generalized  Land  Use  Map  and  the 
related  definitions  and  policies  and  have  been  included  as  a  section 
of  the  Proposed  Plan.  The  new  Official  Plan  will  consist  of  a  General 
Plan  for  the  entire  City  and  a  series  of  more  detailed  District  Plans. 

Once  adopted  by  City  Council,  District  Plans  will  become  part  of  the 
Official  Plan  by  amendment.  In  some  instances,  plans  for  smaller 
areas  may  be  prepared  in  the  framework  of  a  District  Plan  and  adopted 
as  part  of  the  Official  Plan.  Both  District  Plans  and  area  plans  will 
replace  the  relevant  sections  of  the  existing  Land  Use  Map  and  policies 
as  they  are  adopted. 

The  present  Plan  does  not  include  Forest  Hill  Village  and  Swansea. 

The  Planning  Board  intends  to  adopt  plans  for  these  two  former  munici¬ 
palities  by  the  adoption  of  District  Plans  and  amendment  to  the  General 
City  Plan  at  a  suitable  time. 

The  Proposed  Plan  provides  for  a  full  review  of  the  Official  Plan 
to  be  carried  out  every  five  years.  Annual  reviews  of  the  objectives, 
policies  and  programmes  of  the  Plan  are  also  proposed  and  amendments 
to  the  Plan  as  may  be  required. 

The  Draft  Plan  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  been  acknowledged  in  the 
Proposed  Plan.  It  has  been  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  there  is 
no  conflict  between  the  two  plans  in  general  terms,  the  detailed  solutions 
to  mutual  problems,  such  as  expressway  and  subway  alignments,  may  differ. 
In  the  last  resort,  the  resolution  of  differing  solutions  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  Provincial  authorities. 

The  attached  documents  form  the  four  parts  of  the  submission  of  the 
Planning  Board  to  City  Council,  only  one  of  which  is  the  Proposed  Plan. 

The  remainder  contain  material  in  support  of  the  Board's  recommendation. 

The  four  parts  are:- 


I 


Proposals  for  a  New  Plan  for  Toronto 


II 


Review  of  Submissions 


III 


The  Proposed  Plan 


IV 


Submissions  Received 
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The  Proposed  Plan  has  been  prepared  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  Planning  Board  and  after  extensive  discussion  with  many  people. 
The  suggestions  and  recommendations  obtained  from  public  meetings  and 
in  written  submissions  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Board. 

The  Proposed  Plan  is  now  recommended  to  City  Council  for  consideration, 
adoption,  and  submission  to  the  Minister. 

The  Planning  Board  recognizes  that  a  number  of  steps  will  be 
required  to  give  the  Plan  effect.  The  following  actions  are  suggested 
to  City  Council 

1,  It  is  recommended  that  City  Council  review  the  Proposed  Plan 
and  after  such  modification  as  appears  desirable,  adopt  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  the  present  Official  Plan  giving  effect 
to  the  Proposed  Plan  while  retaining  the  Generalized  Land  Use 
Map  and  related  definitions  and  policies  from  the  present 
Official  Plan.  These  latter  should  be  progressively  replaced 

as  the  relevant  Planning  District  Plans  are  adopted  by  amendmemt 
to  the  Official  Plan. 

2,  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Official  Plan  should  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  for  approval. 

3,  After  approval  by  the  Minister,  it  is  recommended  that  Council 
publish  and  distribute  copies  of  the  complete  new  Official  Plan. 

It  is  recommended  that  Council  request  all  City  departments, 
boards  and  agencies  to  review  the  Official  Plan  and  recommend 
annually  such  action  as  is  required  to  give  effect  to  the  plans, 
policies  and  programmes  contained  in  it. 

5,  To  give  effect  to  those  parts  of  the  Plan  that  call  for  decisions 
and  actions  by  other  levels  of  government  it  is  recommended  that 
Council  make  submissions  urging  their  co-operation  in  giving 
effect  to  the  Official  Plan  of  the  City. 

6,  In  accordance  with  Section  10  of  The  Planning  Act,  the  Planning 
Board  shall  recommend  from  time  to  time  to  Council  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  features  of  the  Official  Plan  as  appropriate. 

7,  The  Planning  Board  will  also  review  the  Official  Plan  annually 
and  recommend  amendments  thereto  to  Council.  Every  five  years 
a  complete  review  will  be  conducted  and  amendments  put  forward 
to  Council. 
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The  Plan 


Toronto 


“The  city  is  the  people."  The  people  serve  the  city,  enabling  it  to 
grow  and  prosper.  The  city,  guided  by  the  city  fathers,  must  serve  its 
people  well,  enabling  them  to  lead  a  civilized,  constructive  life. 

The  City  of  Toronto  must  see  to  the  needs  of  its  own  citizens,  their 
shelter,  sustenance,  education,  recreation  and  work,  and  the  quality  of 
the  surroundings  in  which  they  lead  their  daily  lives.  But  it  is  also  the 
centre  for  people  of  the  surrounding  region,  providing  them  with  all  the 
business,  cultural,  shopping  and  other  services  that  belong  in  a  great 
city.  To  play  its  part,  the  City  must  be  well  endowed  in  all  these  fields. 
To  serve  its  people,  its  facilities  must  be  easy  for  everyone  to  reach. 

Toronto  has  tremendous  potential.  One  third  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  of  Canada  is  within  100  miles  of  the  Downtown  area.  This 
provides  a  firm  foundation  for  Toronto’s  prosperous,  diversified  industry 
and  strong  support  for  its  business  and  financial  community. 

But  the  City  is  the  centre  for  administration  and  decision-making 
throughout  a  much  larger  area:  it  is  a  national  and  international  centre 
of  trade  and  commerce.  In  many  ways  it  is  this  fact,  that  it  is  a  strategic 
centre  for  business  and  government,  that  gives  Toronto  its  singular 
character,  unlike  other  cities  that  are  based  on  natural  resources, 
particular  industries,  transportation  or  climate.  Because  of  this,  the 
success  of  Toronto  depends  particularly  heavily  on  its  people.  They 
must  have  intelligence,  enterprise  and  ability  if  the  city  is  to  thrive 
and  keep  pace  in  all  its  endeavours  with  the  rapidly  changing  society 
around  it.  As  its  people  prosper,  so  shall  Toronto. 


To  give  its  people  every  opportunity  of  developing  to  their  full  poten¬ 
tial  Toronto  must  provide  first-class  facilities  for  education  and 
technical  training,  for  research,  for  discussion  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas.  To  draw  and  hold  the  people  it  needs,  people  who  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  its  prosperity,  Toronto  must  be  an  interesting, 
attractive  and  stimulating  place  to  live  and  work  in.  As  it  depends  on 
people,  so  must  it  nurture  them.  The  Plan  establishes  this  direction 
as  an  economic  necessity,  not  just  a  fine  ideal:  it  is  a  direction  that 
must  be  established  in  any  Plan. 


TORONTO  IN  THE  REGION 
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The  City  is  the  centre  of  a  much  larger  area 
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TORONTO  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  PLANNING  AREA 

Population 

CITY  METRO 


The  population  of  the  City  will  increase  by 
more  than  40,000,  while  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  there  will  be  close  to  3,000,000 
persons  in  1981  and  7,000,000  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Growth 
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Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


While  manufacturing  employment  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  very  large  in  Metro  Toronto,  the 
service  industries  are  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance. 


Toronto  has  grown  rapidly  since  its  foundation.  The  site  was  chosen 
by  Governor  Simcoe  because  it  had  a  good  harbour  and  could  be  defen¬ 
ded,  but  it  was  as  a  provincial  capital  that  it  soon  gained  importance. 
The  role  of  government  was  far-reaching,  and  alongside  it  a  business, 
industrial  and  financial  community  soon  grew  up.  Toronto  was  on  its 
way  to  dominating  the  economy  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  provinces 
that  opened  up  to  the  west. 

Transportation  played  its  part.  Early  roads  were  built  out  from  the 
harbour  and  helped  develop  trade,  government  and  defense.  Railways 
brought  a  dramatic  change,  accelerating  the  growth  of  Toronto  as  the 
centre  of  the  region.  The  rise  of  the  motor  vehicle  has  resulted  in 
people  and  industry  gradually  spreading  outwards  as  congestion  in.- 
creased  in  the  expanding  City.  The  whole  region  is  developing,  with 
the  growth  of  many  smaller  cities  as  well  as  Toronto 

The  rate  of  growth  is  tremendous  and  has  the  most  far-reaching  im¬ 
plications.  We  must  think  not  just  of  the  almost  3  million  people  around 
Toronto  by  1981,  but  of  the  7  million  in  the  region  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  10  million  and  more  shortly  thereafter.  Not  only  must  we 
accommodate  all  this  growth,  we  must  also  rebuild  much  of  what  we 
have.  It  is  essential  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  vast  scale  of 
development.  It  is  for  this  that  we  are  now  laying  the  foundations. 


The  opportunity  is  obvious:  with  this  scale  and  rate  of  building  and 
rebuilding  we  can  shape  a  fine  community  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  responsibility  is  equally  obvious:  with  such  huge  investment  and 
sweeping  change  inevitable  we  must  guide  it  wisely  and  not  just  let  it 
happen  haphazardly,  jeopardizing  the  prospects  of  Toronto  and  its 
region. 


Regional  Organization 


A  choice  must  now  be  made  as  to  how  this  region  will  grow.  Will  it 
grow  haphazardly,  with  a  continuously  increasing  reliance  on  automobiles, 
or  can  a  pattern  of  orderly  growth  be  established,  with  development  focused 
on  mass  transit  so  that  reliance  on  cars  is  reduced? 

If  houses,  shopping  and  industry  are  spread  out  over  wide  areas  more 
travel  will  be  needed,  public  transit  will  be  uneconomic,  and  people 
will  be  forced  to  use  their  cars  to  get  around.  Traffic  congestion  will 
be  severe  and  life  in  the  city  will  be  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
automobile.  This  situation  would  be  cause  enough  to  question  unlimited 
sprawl.  But  there  are  many  other  reasons.  The  greater  the  spread,  the. 
more  people  are  immersed  in  it,  divorced  from  the  countryside  and  the 
city  centre  alike.  New  highways  and  services  have  to  be  built  through  the 
existing  city  to  accommodate  the  sprawling  growth.  This  is  difficult, 
costly  and  unsatisfactory:  inevitably  expedient  decisions  are  made  in 
response  to  urgent  needs,  resulting  in  a  patch-work  of  compromises. 

Integrated  planning  of  development  and  mass  transit  would  free 
people  of  the  tyranny  of  the  automobile  and  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
orderly  growth  of  the  region  as  a  civilized,  efficient  place  to  live  and 
work.  This  fact  is  being  recognized  in  Toronto  by  the  focusing  of 
development  around  subway  stations.  In  the  region,  the  equivalent  of 
the  subway  would  be  a  high-speed  long-distance  mass  transit  service, 
such  as  a  commuter  train  system.  A  good,  attractive  service  is 
essential  and  development  must  be  focused  around  the  stations  so  that 
people  will  find  it  convenient. 


THEORETICAL  DIAGRAM  OF  CITIES 
IN  A  LARGE  URBAN  REGION 


Expressway  City  Centre 

t  ♦  t  Commuter  Railway  Urban  Area 

The  orderly  growth  of  a  large  urban  region 
requires  integrated  planning  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  development.  At  the  regional 
scale,  the  commuter  train  provides  fast 
convenient  access  from  city  centres  within 
the  region,  particularly  to  the  central  city, 
reducing  the  need  for  expressways. 


THEORETICAL  DIAGRAM  OF  MAJOR 
CENTRES  AND  THE  LOCALTRANS- 
PORTATION  NETWORK  IN  A  CITY 
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Within  the  densely  populated  urban  area 
the  subway  and  the  arterial  road  play  the 
same  roles  as  the  commuter  railway  and 
expressway  at  the  regional  level.  Develop¬ 
ment  is  centred  on  the  subway  system  and 
the  whole  focused  on  the  central  area. 


At  selected  stations  could  be  the  shopping  centres  and  around  them 
apartments  and  residential  areas,  industries  and  institutions,  all  served 
by  a  bus  system  focusing  on  the  station  and  the  centre.  With  the  scale 
of  development  foreseen  there  could  even  be  a  series  of  new  cities  in 
the  region.  This  new  concept  would  be  based  on  integrated  planning  of 
transportation  and  development. 

The  commuter  train  lines  should  run  from  city  centre  to  city  centre,  and 
particularly  to  Downtown  Toronto,  the  centre  of  the  region.  They  would 
take  the  heaviest  traffic,  reducing  the  need  for  expressways.  These 
would  still  be  required  for  commercial  and  industrial  traffic,  and  all  the 
other  trips  that  can  not  readily  be  handled  by  transit,  but  the  need  would 
be  reduced,  particularly  in  those  key  areas  where  traffic  is  heaviest  and 
attempts  to  accommodate  growth  over  the  years  will  be  most  difficult. 
The  demand  for  parking  in  these  areas  would  also  be  minimized. 

There  is  already  an  excellent  system  of  rail  lines  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  commuter  train  system.  The  capacity  of  these  lines  can  be 
increased  over  the  years  as  the  region  grows;  an  essential  element  of 
flexibility. 

Commuter  trains  would  provide  easy  access  to  the  centre  of  Toronto. 
This  is  a  strong  regional  centre:  excellent  access  is  necessary  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  flourish  and  to  develop  all  the  variety  and  excitement  it 
should  have.  People  must  be  able  to  reach  it  easily  for  business  or 
pleasure. 


THEORETICAL  DIAGRAM  OF  A  CENTRAL  CITY-THE  TWO  LAYERS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITY  TRANSPORTATION 
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Transfer  Railway  to  Subway 


In  the  central  city  of  a  large  urban  region  the  regional  and  local  transportation  networks 
are  superimposed  on  one  another,  both  focusing  on  the  central  area.  The  two  networks 
must  be  fully  integrated  for  maximum  efficiency.  Provision  for  transfers  where  express¬ 
ways  cross  rapid  transit  lets  motorists  use  transit  to  reach  the  city  centre  and  reduces 
congestion.  Most  major  centres  are  focused  on  the  local  transportation  network. 


SCHEMATIC  DIAGRAM  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TORONTO 


Although  the  actual  layout  in  Toronto  appears  different,  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
theoretical  diagram  of  a  central  city  apply. 


A  region  that  grew  in  this  way,  with  a  series  of  cities,  including 
Toronto,  linked  together  by  commuter  trains,  would  work  well  and  give 
people  a  welcome  choice  of  places  to  live.  Rather  than  having  to 
tolerate  the  outskirts  of  an  overgrown,  sprawling  Toronto,  they  could 
have  a  choice  of  cities  with  easy  access.  The  cities  could  be  varied  in 
size  and  character  with  green  belts  between  them.  Their  inner  areas 
would  offer  many  of  the  advantages  of  Central  Toronto,  relieving  pressure 
on  that  area.  The  creation  of  definite  centres  at  the  commuter  stations 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  businessmen  deciding  where  to  locate. 

The  existence  of  true  city  centres  would  help  create  distinct 
communities,  serve  the  residents  and  give  them  the  chance  to  enjoy  their 
own  city  centre  as  well  as  Downtown  Toronto.  The  individual  could  be 
a  citizen  of  his  own  city  and  of  the  region. 

City  Organization 


As  in  the  region,  integrated  planning  of  transportation  and  development 
must  be  the  rule  in  the  City.  The  same  principles  should  apply.  The 
subway  is  the  equivalent,  at  the  city  level,  of  the  commuter  train  at  the 
regional  level,  and  the  main  road  is  the  equivalent  of  the  expressway. 

Concentrations  of  business,  shopping  and  apartments  would  be  around 
selected  subway  stations  where  there  are  also  good  roads.  People 
would  find  it  convenient  to  use  transit  wherever  possible,  relieving  the 
pressure  on  Streets  and  parking.  A  pleasant,  reasonably-priced  service 
with  convenient  stations  would  encourage  maximum  use  of  the  subway. 

A  good  bus  service  should  bring  people  from  the  surrounding  areas  of 
homes,  industries,  parks  and  other  activities  to  the  subway  stations. 
Surface  transit  would  also  inter-connect  areas  not  accessible  to  each 
other  by  rapid  transit.  Local  centres,  as  well  as  Downtown,  would  be 
easily  reached. 

This  is  a  clear,  logical  and  practical  plan  for  Toronto.  People  could 
see  that  development  was  concentrated  where  it  made  sense,  and  they 
would  have  the  assurance  of  knowing  where  major  changes  were  likely 
and  where  they  were  not.  Investment  would  be  encouraged,  both  in  the 
new  concentrations  of  development  and  in  the  stable  areas  of  homes. 

Complete  integration  of  the  regional  transportation  system  (commuter 
trains  and  expressways)  with  the  local  system  (subways  and  main  roads) 
is  essential  if  they  are  to  work  as  they  should.  Drivers  heading  Down¬ 
town  must  be  encouraged  to  park  and  take  the  subway  whenever  possible. 
Rail  commuters  should  be  able  to  transfer  to  subway  to  get  to  their 
destinations.  This  will  only  work  if  the  system  is  built  so  that  it  is 
easy,  pleasant  and  advantageous  for  people  to  make  the  transfer  at  the 
right  place. 


The  General  City  Plan 


Central  Toronto 


The  strong  business  and  financial  core  is  at  the  heart  of  Downtown, 
growing  more  intensive  over  the  years  ahead.  Around  it  and  extending 
north  to  the  Yorkville  District*,  centred  on  the  Bay-Bloor-Yonge  area, 
is  the  concentration  of  major  regional  services.  Government,  hospitals 
and  the  University  form  a  particularly  handsome,  large  and  expanding 
area  to  the  west:  churches,  a  hospital  and  an  enlarged  Polytechnical 
Institute  form  a  smaller,  less  continuous  grouping  on  the  east  side:  in 
the  centre  is  the  great  and  growing  shopping  concentration,  extending 
from  the  enlarged  Downtown  market  place,  with  its  great  department 
stores  and  wide  variety  of  other  shops,  up  Yonge  St.  to  the  Bloor  and 
Yorkville  specialty  centre.  Throughout  this  area  are  many  other 
activities  that  fulfil  Toronto’s  role  as  a  regional,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  centre:  entertainment  on  Yonge  St.;  drama  and  the  performing 
arts  centred  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  but  also  in  a  number  of  other 
locations;  national  or  regional  offices  of  many  voluntary  organizations, 
particularly  around  the  University  or  on  Jarvis  St.;  company  offices  and 
sales  outlets,  from  the  largest  and  most  impressive,  located  in 
Downtown  and  on  Bloor,  to  the  smallest  located  in  many  buildings  through 
the  whole  area,  particularly  to  the  north  of  Downtown.  Easily  recognized 
groupings,  such  as  the  City  Hall  area,  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre,  the  King 
and  Bay  area,  Queen’s  Park,  and  the  Grange  Centre,  will  make  many  of 
the  most  important  activities  evident  to  residents  of  the  region  and 
visitors  from  elsewhere. 

On  either  side  of  Downtown  is  the  main  concentration  of  service  industry, 
shading  off  into  the  extensive  harbour  industrial  district.  Around  the 
entire  Central  Area  are  large  groups  of  apartments  at  high  densities. 

These  will  provide  convenient  housing  close  to  the  centre  of  the  City  for 
many  people  who  work  there.  Apartments  will  also  be  built  at  many 
locations  within  the  business  area. 


*Yorkville  District  is  the  whole  of  the  area  from  College  Street  north  to  the  C.P.R. 
tracks  and  from  University  Avenue  to  Jarvis  Street.  Yorkville  Village  is  within  it. 


THE  GENERAL  CITY  PLAN 


The  General  Plan  is  a  map  that  shows  the  broad  distribution  of  the  major 
elements  in  the  City  as  planned  for  1981.  Boundaries  and  alignments  are 
approximate  and  designed  to  convey  the  relationship  between  the  different 
elements.  Greater  detail  will  be  shown  in  District  Plans. 

The  uses  indicated  are  the  predominant  ones  for  the  areas  shown.  Small 
areas  are  not  shown,  e.g.  local  parks  in  residential  areas  or  small  pockets  of 
industry  among  housing. 

GENERALLY  THE  TERMS  MEAN: 

Low  Density  Residential 

predominantly  family  housing  with  an  overall  floor  area  ratio*  up  to  1, 
plus  a  bonus  in  selected  areas. 

High  Density  Residential 

predominantly  apartments  with  an  overall  floor  area  ratio  of  2  in  most  areas, 
2.5  in  central  areas,  plus  a  bonus  in  many  cases.  The  bonus  in  central  areas 
may  bring  the  floor  area  ratio  up  to  4.375  if  certain  conditions  are  met.  In 
other  areas  it  would  bring  the  floor  area  ratio  of  2  up  to  a  maximum  of  2.4 
and  of  2.5  up  to  a  maximum  of  3.0.  In  three  areas  inducements  to  better 
standards  would  be  achieved  without  entailing  the  acquisition  of  large  sites. 

Commercial 

predominantly  intensive  shopping,  offices  and  other  commercial  and  service 
uses.  Floor  area  ratios  vary  from  5  to  9  with  bonuses  up  to  Vs  additional  in 
selected  areas.  May  include  residential  and  institutional. 

District  Commercial 

predominantly  shopping  but  may  include  offices,  services  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  uses  as  well  as  residential  and  institutional.  Mostly  moderate  density 
areas  with  floor  area  ratio  of  3:  a  few  up  to  5  in  key  locations. 

Office  Commercial 

predominantly  offices  but  may  include  shopping,  services  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  uses.  High  density  in  central  area  (floor  area  ratio  of  9  with  bonus 
to  12  under  certain  conditions),  lower  densities  (3  to  7)  elsewhere.  May  also 
include  institutional  and  residential. 

Industrial 

predominantly  industrial  including  manufacturing,  warehousing  and  whole¬ 
saling,  but  may  include  commercial  to  serve  the  industries  and  certain  insti¬ 
tutions.  Mostly  floor  area  ratio  of  3  to  5,  but  higher  in  a  few  areas  close  to 
the  city  centre.  Some  existing  pockets  of  housing  may  remain. 

Institutional  and  Government 

major  groups  of  government  offices  and  major  institutions  such  as  the 
University,  Technological  Institute  and  hospitals.  Floor  area  ratios  mostly 
2  to  5. 

Open  Space 

major  public  parks  and  private  open  spaces. 

,  .  _  building  floor  area 
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PLANNING  DISTRICTS 

Showing  Proposals 
in  Completed  Appraisals 


St.  Cloir 


PREDOMINANT  LAND  USES 
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District  Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  number  of  areas.  Others  are  being  prepared. 


Transportation 

This  Central  Area  is  the  focus  of  the  major  transportation  systems,  both 
the  regional  expressways  and  commuter  train  lines  and  the  main  roads 
and  subways  serving  Toronto.  The  Gardiner  Expressway,  Don  Valley 
Parkway,  Spadina  Expressway,  Scarborough  Expressway  and  Highway  400 
extension  alongside  the  railway  tracks  will  give  excellent  highway  access, 
particularly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Central  Area.  The  Crosstown 
Expressway  should  not  be  built  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  its 
benefits  substantially  outweigh  the  damage  it  would  cause  and  that  the 
money  wauld  not  be  better  spent  on  expanding  the  public  transit  system. 
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A  commuter  train  service  would  give  all  cities  in  the  region  good  service 
to  Downtown  Toronto.  Lines  would  radiate  from  a  new  transportation 
terminal  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Station,  which  would  serve  not  only  for 
commuter  and  other  passenger  trains  but  also  for  air  lines  and  long¬ 
distance  buses.  Its  location  between  Downtown  and  the  Gardiner 
Expressway  makes  it  an  ideal  place  also  for  commuter  parking,  and  the 
subway  service  would  let  people  travel  easily  into  the  city. 


Good  subway  access  to  the  city  centre  requires  a  Queen  St.  line  in 
addition  to  the  Yonge,  University  and  Bloor-Danforth  lines  and  their 
extensions.  The  Spadina  line,  starting  from  the  MacDonald-Cartier 
Freeway  in  the  north,  will  have  to  continue  to  Downtown  by  a  route  that 
will  accommodate  present  and  future  traffic  and  contribute  to  the  City’s 
growth.  This  could  best  be  achieved  by  coming  down  Bathurst  Street  to 
the  Queen  Street  line. 


f 


FOREST  HILL 


TORONTO  1966 

Predominant  Land  Uses 


S  t.  C I  o  i  r 


Eg  linton 


Low  Density  Residential 

High  Density  Residential 

Shopping  and  General  Commercial 

Downtown 

Retail  Centre 

Office  Sub-Centres 
Institutional  and  Government 
Industrial 
Open  Space 


Donforth 

Gerrard 

Kingston 


The  present  pattern  of  land  uses  reflects  the  influence  of  the  railways  on  the  location  of  industry  and  of  the  streetcar  on  the  commercial 
areas  and  Downtown. 
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A  continuation  of  the  Bathurst/Spadina  line  from  Queen  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  terminal  would  provide  an  alternative  route  into  Downtown.  It 
would  also  provide  an  excellent  service  to  any  development  over  the 
railway  tracks  and  to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  which  would  be 
particularly  important  if  this  is  to  become  a  year-round  attraction.  A 
branch  line  could  give  easy  access  to  the  Islands. 

Main  roads  in  the  city  must  accommodate  a  great  deal  of  local  movement. 
The  pattern  must  remain  essentially  as  it  is  but  it  should  be  reviewed  to 
see  what  improvements  can  be  made  that  will  help  these  streets  work 
better  and  add  to  their  appearance  as  handsome  arteries.  Residential 
streets  must  be  protected  from  through  traffic  and  the  areas  enhanced 
as  places  to  live. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  there  is  easy  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  centre  by  transit  and  road.  Priority  must  be  given  to 
those  who  are  there  to  take  part  in  its  activities.  Through  traffic  should 
be  channeled  onto  perimeter  roads  and  commuters  should  park  outside  the 
area.  To  improve  street  capacity  off-street  loading  must  be  provided  in 
major  buildings  and,  since  construction  is  continuously  taking  place, 
delivery  of  building  materials  should  be  controlled,  either  off  the  street 
or  at  off  hours. 

Parking  is  needed  where  motorists  can  leave  expressways  and  transfer 
to  transit.  It,  should  also  be  provided  in  commercial  areas  and  on  the 
periphery  of  Downtown. 


Commercial  Centres 

Business  centres  are  concentrated  on  the  subway  routes.  Outside 
Downtown  and  Yorkville  the  main  office  centres  are  at  Eglinton  and  St. 
Clair  on  Yonge.  Minor  centres  at  Bathurst  and  Bloor  and  at  Pape  and 
Danforth  will  mostly  house  professional  offices  serving  the  west  and  east 
ends  of  the  City. 

The  great  regional  shopping  centre  is  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  at  Queen 
and  Yonge.  Bloor  and  Yorkville  is  the  major  specialty  centre.  Throughout 
the  City  a  number  of  district  centres  provide  convenient  shopping  for  their 
areas.  Generally,  though  not  always,  these  are  on  subway  lines  near 
major  intersections.  To  strengthen  these  centres,  providing  better  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  merchants  and  better  shopping  for  the  customers,  it 
is  necessary  to  consolidate  them,  provide  better  parking  and  improve 
their  efficiency  where  possible. 


Apartment  Concentrations 


Apartments  also  are  concentrated  on  the  subway  lines  and  around  major 
centres.  Almost  half  are  around  and  within  the  central  area.  The  Yonge 
Street  groupings  at  St.  Clair,  Davisville  and  Eglinton  will  continue  to 
grow.  New  concentrations  will  be  added  on  Bloor-Danforth  at  Bathurst 
and  Greenwood,  in  addition  to  the  ones  now  developing  at  Keele, 

Dufferin  and  Broadview.  The  Queen  subway  will  serve  South  Parkdale 
and  be  of  assistance  to  the  apartment  developments  at  Spadina,  Parliament 
and  Woodbine.  Concentrating  apartment  development  into  a  limited  number 
of  selected  locations  and  consolidating  existing  apartment  areas  give 
apartment  dwellers  the  maximum  opportunity  to  use  the  subway  and  also 
reinforce  the  shopping  centres,  helping  to  make  them  stronger,  more 
important  and  more  interesting  features  of  the  City.  Integrated  planning 
will  be  needed  to  achieve  the  maximum  benefits. 


Areas  of  Family  Housing 

These  centres  of  apartment  and  shopping  concentration,  placed  as  they 
are  on  the  transportation  network,  provide  the  focal  points  in  the  City. 
But  around  them  are  the  extensive  tributary  areas.  Here  are  the  homes 
of  most  of  Toronto’s  residents,  particularly  the  families  with  children, 
in  areas  ranging  from  the  spacious,  tree-lined  streets  of  Rosedale  and 
Lawrence  Park  to  the  compact  areas  of  West  Toronto.  All  of  these  must 
be  protected,  improved  and  provided  with  better  schools,  parks  and 
other  facilities  to  ensure  that  they  remain  places  where  people  can  have 
good  homes  in  pleasant  surroundings. 

Major  population  changes  can  be  expected.  As  in  the  rest  of  Canada 
the  high  birth-rate  since  the  war,  contrasted  with  the  low  birth-rate 
before  it,  is  producing  a  rapid  upsurge  in  the  number  of  older  children 
and  young  adults.  Toronto  will  get  more  than  its  share  because  they 
are  drawn  to  the  City. 


The  result  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  apartments,  which  suit  young 
adults  and  married  couples  without  children  as  well  as  for  family  homes. 
The  apartments  can  be  provided  in  the  locations  already  mentioned. 
Family  housing  will  mostly  be  in  existing  houses  which  will  be  at  a 
premium  since  the  demand  will  be  rising  at  the  same  time  as  the 
supply  is  being  reduced.  It  will  be  all  the  more  important  to  protect 
and  improve  residential  areas. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  produce  within  the  City  all  the  houses  that 
might  be  needed  by  its  residents  and  those  who  would  like  to  live  there. 
The  number  of  houses  cannot  be  significantly  increased.  The  existing 
stock  will  be  taken  over  more  and  more  by  those  who  can  best  afford  it, 
institutions  as  well  as  individuals.  Those  families  that  have  lower 
incomes  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  housing  near  the 
centre  of  the  City,  except  where  public  housing  is  provided. 

It  will  be  essential  to  build  most  of  the  housing  for  lower  income 
families  in  outer  areas,  outside  the  City  of  Toronto.  This  will  fit  in 
with  the  general  expansion  of  the  area.  If  new  towns  are  established  on 
the  commuter  train  lines  this  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  locate 
new  housing  with  good  access  to  the  centre  of  Toronto. 


Education 

The  increase  in  children  and  young  adults  will  also  create  the  need  for 
more  schools  and  colleges.  By  1981  elementary  school  enrolment  will 
increase  by  one-quarter  over  1961  while  high  school  enrolment  will 
double  and  higher  education  will  more  than  double.  Sites  will  be  hard  to 
to  find  and  the  needs  of  education  must  be  given  high  priority  in 
considering  the  possible  use  of  any  land  that  becomes  available. 

Higher  education  is  expected  to  follow  three  courses:  university, 
polytechnical  institute,  and  community  college.  The  University  of 
Toronto  will  progressively  become  more  advanced,  serving  a  very 
valuable  role  in  Toronto.  It  will  be  less  able  to  cope  with  the  growing 
need  for  undergraduate  education  and  a  new  undergraduate  college  will 
be  needed  for  this  purpose.  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  is  expected 


to  expand  sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  growing  demands  placed  on 
it.  Community  colleges  will  have  to  be  established  to  meet  the  need 
for  their  kind  of  education. 

All  of  these  will  have  to  meet  the  need  for  continuing  adult 
education,  especially  in  the  Downtown  area,  as  well  as  their  regular 
student  enrolment. 


Parks  and  Recreation 

Major  parks  are  very  limited,  much  below  the  desirable  minimum,  and 
the  position  will  become  worse  as  population  grows.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  increase  them  substantially  within  the  City.  Those 
Toronto  has  must  be  used  to  the  full  to  offset  this  deficiency  as  much 
as  possible.  The  lakeshore  and  the  ravines  form  the  major  parks  system. 
They  can  be  extended  and  improved  to  make  them  fine  features  of  the 
City,  parks  that  many  people  will  enjoy.  Additional  recreation 
facilities  must  be  provided  and  the  programme  of  active  recreation 
expanded  and  intensified  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changed  population 
with  greater  leisure  time. 


Industry 

Industry  occupies  two  large  tracts,  both  at  the  confluence  of  major 
transportation  facilities.  The  harbour  area,  including  lands  north  to 
Queen  Street,  is  intensively  used  but  a  programme  of  modernization  and 
improvement  is  needed  in  certain  parts,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
new  multi-storey  buildings  to  house  expanding  industries.  Filling  into 
the  lake  will  permit  harbour  expansion  as  necessary  and  the  creation  of 
an  industrial  estate.  The  Junction  area  will  also  need  some  modernization 
and  the  improvement  of  highway  access,  which  can  be  provided  with  the 
construction  of  the  Highway  400  extension. 


Toronto  is  at  the  cross-roads.  It  must  go  on  to  become  a  great  city, 
well-organized  through  integrated  planning,  handsome  and  exhilarating, 
a  true  international  centre  and  a  source  of  pride  to  its  people.  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  uncontrolled,  becoming  vaster,  more  congested  and 
chaotic,  a  megalopolitan  monster. 


The  Plan  presented  is  a  practical  one.  Its  positive  concept  of 
integrated  planning  can  be  accomplished  if  the  City  accepts  the 
challenge.  Much  will  have  to  be  done  and  new  means  will  have  to  be 
found  to  do  it,  but  the  Plan  provides  a  framework  within  which  everyone, 
public  and  private,  can  achieve  the  maximum  results  through  working 
towards  a  common  goal.  It  offers  a  firm  foundation  for  building  the 
future  City. 

The  opportunity  is  tremendous;  the  responsibility  is  great.  People  now, 
their  children,  and  generations  yet  to  come  will  want  to  know  what 
decisions  were  made  about  their  city,  what  effort  there  was  to  make  it 
truly  great.  Toronto  is  in  the  making;  it  is  for  the  City  and  its  people 
to  decide  the  Plan  to  which  it  will  be  made. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 
THE  GENERAL  CITY  PLAN 

1.  The  City’s  Relation  to  the  Region 

1.1  The  heart  of  the  City  is  the  functional  centre  of  the  Toronto  region. 
This  centre  provides  the  region  with  governmental,  financial, 
commercial,  entertainment,  educational,  cultural,  medical  and  other 
services.  It  is  the  objective  of  Council  that,  in  the  mutual  interest 
of  the  City  and  the  region,  this  situation  shall  continue  as  the 
region  grows  in  extent  and  population. 

1.2  It  shall  therefore  be  the  policy  of  Council  to  exercise  its  influence 
to  encourage  the  location  in  the  Central  Area  of  the  City  of 
establishments  which  serve  the  entire  region  or  a  larger  area,  the 
development  of  the  transportation  system  to  provide  convenient, 
rapid  access  to  the  Central  Area  from  all  parts  of  the  region  by 
high-speed  long-distance  mass  transit,  and  the  planning  of  the  region 
to  channel  development  to  selected  points  on  the  regional  mass 
transit  system. 


The  Structure  of  the  City 

1.3  (a)  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  Council  that  the  various  parts  of  the 

City  are  provided  with  an  efficient  and  convenient  public 
transportation  service,  and  adequate  municipal  services. 

(b)  Efficiency,  amenity  and  appearance  will  be  improved  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  each  area. 

1.4  (a)  The  policy  of  Council  shall  be  to  locate  major  concentrations  of 

high  density  commercial  and  residential  development  in  the 
Central  Area  and  its  immediate  vicinity  and  in  other  designated 
areas  shown  in  the  General  City  Plan  which  have  ready  access 
by  subway  and  main  roads,  subject  to  the  policies  contained  in 
this  Plan. 

(b)  Development  of  the  subway  system  will  be  encouraged  to  serve 
areas  of  intensive  use,  as  will  the  development  of  subsidiary 
surface  transit  to  serve  other  areas  of  the  Citv. 


(c)  The  linkage  of  the  subway  system  with  the  regional  system 
of  expressways  and  long-distance  mass  transit  by  means  of 
facilities,  including  parking  areas  or  structures,  designed  to 
permit  easy  transfer  from  one  system  to  the  other,  will  be- 
urged. 


Residential  Areas 


The  Background 


The  growth  of  Toronto  from  quite  a  small  city  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
Century  to  its  present  size  took  place  in  a  number  of  surges,  interrupted 
by  two  world  wars.  By  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  Toronto  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  major  expansion  which  swept  past  the  City  boundaries  far 
into  the  suburban  municipalities. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TORONTO 


Eglinton 


1890 


Donforth 


Gerrard 


Toronto  has  grown  by  a  series  of  annexations.  The  central  core  has  remained  the  focus  of  activities  since  the  incorporation  of  the  City 


In  1945  the  City  was  mainly  an  area  of  private  residences  set  on  shady 
tree-lined  streets.  Apartments  were  not  significant.  Those  which  did 
exist  were  scattered  and  for  the  most  part  small  in  size.  From  1955  to 
1964  there  was  a  net  increase  of  nearly  20,000  apartment  units  in  the 
City.  The  new  buildings  are  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  landscape.  In 
1957  new  zoning  standards  were  established  to  regulate  the  location 
and  density  of  apartments,  and  to  require  adequate  provision  of  parking, 
set-backs  and  landscaped  open  space. 

But  Toronto  remains  essentially  a  city  of  private  houses  in  attractive 
residential  neighbourhoods.  The  quality  of  the  houses  corresponds 
closely  to  the  stages  of  the  City’s  growth  when  they  were  built.  The 
suburbs  of  the  twenties  —  Rosedale,  North  Toronto,  large  parts  of  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  City  —  are  pleasant,  attractive  areas  with 
sound,  often  large,  houses.  They  are  now  enjoying  an  influx  of  younger 
families,  generally  quite  well-to-do,  who  are  attracted  by  the  large 
houses  and  the  convenience.  West  and  east  of  the  central  area,  built  up 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  most  of  the  houses  are  sound  and  well- 
kept,  the  streets  attractive,  providing  good  accommodation  for  people  of 
moderate  income.  In  these  districts  there  are  areas  where  different 
immigrant  groups  predominate.  But  the  inner  part  of  the  City,  bounded 
on  the  north  roughly  by  College  and  Carlton  Streets,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  long  arc  of  railway  lines  from  Lansdowne  to  Logan  Avenues,  was 
built  up  in  the  19th  Century.  While  most  of  the  houses  provide  reason¬ 
able  accommodation  and  even,  in  places,  very  pleasant  homes,  there 


POPULATION  1834  to  1  981 


Source:  Dominion  Bureou  of  Statistics  and 
City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board  projections. 


By  1941,  Toronto  had  reached  a  saturation 
point  as  a  city  of  single  family  houses.  A 
shift  to  apartments  will  increase  the  popu¬ 
lation  by  40,000  between  1961  and  1981. 


CHANGE  IN  AGE  STRUCTURE 
1961  to  1981 
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Source  Oominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 

City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board  Projections 


The  number  of  those  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties  will  increase  substantially. 
Smaller  increases  will  occur  in  the  age 
groups  from  0-14,  and  from  25-44.  The  age 
groups  from  45  to  64,  and  65  and  over, 
will  decrease  in  number.  The  needs  of  this 
younger  population  must  be  reflected  in  the 
Plan  for  the  City. 


are  also  many  which  are  not  acceptable.  A  start  has  already  been  made 
in  Regent  Park,  Moss  Park,  Alexandra  Park  and  Don  Mount  Village  on 
replacing  the  worst  of  them  with  new  public  housing  and  improving  the 
remainder. 

Prospects:  Population,  Households,  Housing 

The  impact  of  the  high  birth  rate  of  the  Forties  and  Fifties  will  be  felt 
in  the  population  in  the  period  from  1961  to  1981.  The  children  who  will 
be  growing  up  in  this  period  will  find  the  City  an  attractive  place, 
offering  a  wide  variety  of  accommodation,  entertainment  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Toronto  can  undergo  an  increase  in  its  total  population  for  this 
reason  alone.  However,  lack  of  accommodation  will  limit  the  increase. 
The  demand  for  roads,  offices  and  institutions  to  serve  the  burgeoning 
Metropolitan  area  will  reduce  the  available  residential  land.  The  demand 
for  schools,  parks  and  roads  to  serve  an  increased  population  will  in 
itself  further  reduce  the  potential  growth. 

Apartment  building  will  provide  a  greater  amount  of  suitable  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  1  and  2-person  households  than  in  the  past,  marking  an 
improvement  for  these  people.  Apartment  living  is  suited  to  these 
households,  many  of  whom  are  young  adults  and  newly  married  couples 
without  children. 

The  outlook  for  larger  households,  particularly  those  with  children,  is 
by  no  means  as  bright.  The  number  of  larger  households  will  increase 
slightly,  while  the  stock  of  family  housing  is  being  constantly  depleted. 
There  is  an  obvious  need  to  preserve  as  much  sound  housing  as  poss¬ 
ible.  However,  a  trend  toward  more  shared  households  is  already  clearly 
established.  Many  of  those  forced  to  share  their  accommodation  are 
likely  to  be  those  living  at  or  below  poverty  levels  who  cannot  afford  to 
move  to  the  suburbs.  The  obvious  answer  is  to  provide  low-rental  hous¬ 
ing.  But  the  need  can  not  be  met  in  the  City  since  the  amount  of  resi¬ 
dential  land  is  declining  and  only  a  limited  number  of  people  can  be 
housed  without  making  living  conditions  intolerable.  It  is  obvious  that 
most  low  rental  housing  must  be  built  outside  the  City.  Indeed  most  new 
family  housing  must  be  provided  outside  the  City. 

Nevertheless  the  provision  of  new  housing  of  all  types  is  one  of  the 

most  urgent  problems  facing  the  City. 


SIZE  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  1 961  to  1 981 


Source  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 

City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board  Projections 


The  significant  changes  will  be  in  the  1  and  2 
person  households  which  will  increase  dra¬ 
matically.  The  3  to  7  person  households  will 
remain  substantially  unchanged.  The  very 
large  households ,  of  8  persons  or  more,  will 
increase  slightly.  These  latter  include  the 
institutional  population  and  many  of  the 
families  who  are  forced  to  share  a  single 
household. 


PROJECTED  CHANGES  IN 
HOUSING  STOCK  1961  to  1  981 
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It  will  take  an  average  of  3.100  apartments 
a  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  City’s  pop¬ 
ulation.  Construction  from  1961  to  1965 
has  been  slightly  below  the  projection,  but 
it  is  expected  to  catch  up  by  the  end  of 
1967.  Over  the  next  10  years,  to  1976, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  building 
of  an  average  of  4,000  units  per  year  so 
that  the  construction  industry  will  have 
scope  to  expand.  Actual  development  will 
be  reviewed  before  the  end  of  1971  and 
any  necessary  adjustments  made  at  that 
time. 


Objectives  and  Principles 

The  objective  of  civic  policy  for 
housing  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  every  resident  by  ensuring 
that  residential  areas  are  pleasant, 
attractive,  free  from  congestion  and 
living  conditions,  and  provided  with 


The  growth  from  33,000  to  95,000  apart¬ 
ments  will  mean  an  increase  from  64,000 
to  1 78,000  apartment  dwellers,  a  rise  from 
9.5%  to  25%  of  the  City  population.  In 
1961 ,  377  acres  or  4.7%  of  all  residential 
land  in  the  City  h ’as  occupied  by  apart¬ 
ment  buildings.  By  1981  this  will  have  in¬ 
creased  to  about  930  acres  or  12.4% . 


features  incompatible  with  good 
adequate  community  facilities. 


Residential  areas  fall  into  three  broad  categories.  In  areas  of  Private 
Redevelopment,  high  density  building  will  be  limited  to  those  locations 
where  apartments  are  presently  allowed  and  to  the  few  new  areas  des¬ 
ignated  in  the  Plan.  In  Areas  of  Stability,  which  are  the  balance  of  the 
residential  areas  other  than  areas  of  Private  Redevelopment  or  Renewal 
Areas,  little  or  no  change  is  planned:  more  exact  boundaries  for  stable 
areas  will  be  designated  in  District  and  other  plans.  In  Renewal  Areas 
public  action  will  be  required  to  bring  about  satisfactory  conditions. 
Each  type  of  area  will  require  a  clear  policy. 


Areas  of  Stability 


Those  areas  of  the  City  which  will  remain  substantially  unchanged 
cannot  just  be  ignored.  Definite  policies  must  be  pursued  to  protect 
them  from  intrusions  which  would  detract  from  their  character  and 
reduce  their  stability.  Positive  steps  will  be  needed  to  ensure  that 
adequate  municipal  housekeeping  is  maintained  and  that  community 
facilities  are  provided  to  a  standard  which  will  retain  them  as  good 
places  for  family  living.  When  specific  areas  of  stability  have  been 


RESIDENTIAL  AREAS 
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Apartment  areas  are  at  selected  points  on  the  subway  and  close  to  main  intersections.  Low  density  areas  remain  substantially  unchanged. 
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designated,  the  area  should  be  regarded  as  inviolate,  and  a  firm  com¬ 
mitment  made  that  no  basic  changes  through  zoning  or  other  public 
action  which  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  area  will  be 
allowed  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Most  stable  areas  will  be  zoned  in  a  category  suitable  for  family  living. 
The  most  spacious,  lowest  density  areas  of  homes  will  generally  have 
a  floor  area  ratio*  of  0.35  (Zone  1)  but  most  areas  will  be  zoned  with 
a  floor  area  ratio  of  0.6  (Zone  2).  Several  areas  of  compact  development 
will  have  a  floor  area  ratio  of  1.0  (Zone  3). 

The  pressures  on  residential  areas  will  be  severe.  In  excess  of  20,000 
dwelling  units  will  be  eliminated,  some  to  apartment  construction,  but 
an  equal  amount  to  expressways  and  schools,  parks,  etc.  It  is  clear  that 
the  present  stock  of  105,000  sound  houses,  both  old  and  new,  represents 
a  most  valuable  asset  which  must  be  protected.  A  variety  of  factors  may 
contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  an  area  of  perfectly  sound  houses. 
Among  the  more  serious  problems  the  following  can  be  cited: 

(a)  Increased  traffic  passing  through  residential  areas; 

(b)  Lack  of  compliance  with  building,  occupancy  and  maintenance 
standards; 

(c)  Erection  of  apartments  in  unsuitable  locations; 

(d)  Speculative  land  assembly  may  discourage  proper  upkeep  and 
weaken  the  confidence  of  residents  in  the  future  of  the  area; 

(e)  Lack  of  adequate  provision  for  car  parking; 

(f)  Failure  to  maintain  municipal  housekeeping,  roads,  sidewalks, 
tree  planting,  etc; 

(g)  Failure  to  eliminate  objectionable  non-conforming  uses. 


.  building  floor  area 
*Floor  area  ratio:  the  ratio  ot 


lot  area 


The  basic  requirements  for  maintaining  the  quality  of  an  area  are 
stability  and  confidence. 

Unless  residents  have  the  assurance  of  continued  stability  they  will 
be  loath  to  improve  or  even  maintain  the  soundness  and  appearance  of 
their  properties.  Uncertainty  about  future  plans  for  redevelopment, 
expressways,  subways,  etc.  is  unsettling.  Precise  information  on  known 
routes  and  timings  should  be  as  definite  as  possible.  When  these  are 
known,  decisions  and  definite  plans  for  the  areas  affected  must  be 
announced  very  shortly  thereafter. 

The  enforcement  of  prescribed  standards  of  occupancy  and  maintanence 
are  an  essential  part  of  any  programme.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for 
a  periodic  and  regular  review  of  building  codes  to  ensure  adequate 
standards  for  the  future.  Also  steps  necessary  to  deal  with  special 
problems,  such  as  control  of  termites,  must  be  undertaken  vigorously. 

The  conversion  of  dwellings  to  increase  their  accommodation  may  help 
relieve  the  pressure  on  housing  and  encourage  renovation.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  this  is  done  only  where  all  standards  have  been 
met  and  where  the  added  numbers  will  not  result  in  reduced  levels  of 
service,  recreation  and  parking  for  the  balance  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Plans  and  programmes  must  be  prepared  and  funds  continuously  pro- 
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vided  to  ensure  that  there  is  regular  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks  and 
lanes,  garbage  collection  and  street  cleaning,  up-dating  of  street 
lighting  and  wiring,  replacement  of  trees  and  renewal  of  street  furniture. 
The  replanning  of  traffic  patterns  should  eliminate  through  traffic  in 
residential  areas  as  far  as  possible,  and  solutions  should  be  sought  to 
parking  problems. 

The  standards  for  parks  should  be  adhered  to  for  each  stable  area. 

Where  inappropriate  non-conforming  uses  are  situated  in  stable  resi¬ 
dential  areas  they  should  be  relocated.  A  continuous  programme  should 
be  followed  to  achieve  this.  Powers  of  expropriation  should  be  used  for 
these  latter  purposes  if  necessary. 


While  confidence,  good  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  City,  and  the 
ready  availability  of  information  and  advice  on  renovation  can  help 
retain  the  quality  and  attractiveness  of  residential  neighbourhoods,  other 
steps  are  needed.  The  City  can  encourage  renovation  by  seeking 
legislation  to  withhold  tax  increases  resulting  from  renovations.  In  other 
cases  long-term,  low  interest  loans  can  be  arranged.  Whatever  steps  are 
taken,  the  return  to  the  City  is  ensured.  The  alternative  involves  urban 
renewal,  dislocation,  added  costs,  lower  standards  of  living,  over¬ 
crowding  or  worse. 


Areas  of  Private  Redevelopment 


Private  redevelopment  will  provide  apartments  and  townhouses.  Pro¬ 
jections  of  population  and  building  trends  indicate  that  about  62,000 
new  dwelling  units  will  be  provided  in  this  way  between  1961  and  1981. 
The  net  gain  will  be  about  40,000  units.  The  losses  have  been  outlined 
in  the  previous  section.  To  provide  space  for  this  development,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  dislocation  in  services,  community  facilities  and 
people  which  will  be  involved,  the  City  must  establish  locations,  phas¬ 
ing  of  rezoning, standards  of  development  and  firm  policies  well  in 
advance  of  development. 

Locations  should  meet  several  criteria.  New  apartment  areas  should 
support  the  structural  concept  in  the  Plan  for  the  City.  They  should  be 
around  subway  stations  and  adjoining  main  roads.  They  should  be  close 
to  existing  and  planned  centres  of  shopping,  recreation  and  community 
life.  Proximity  to  the  central  area  is  particularly  desirable.  There  must 
be  adequate  services.  Open  space,  views  and  similar  special  features 
should  be  considered.  If  circumstances  are  suitable,  apartments  can 
replace  obsolescent  buildings  and  other  uneconomic,  deteriorated  or 
improperly  located  properties  provided  they  do  not  themselves  suffer 
from  unsightly  or  obnoxious  surroundings.  In  all  this  it  is  implied  that 
the  selection  of  new  locations  will  not  adversely  affect  the  surrounding 
area,  either  physically  or  aesthetically,  and  that  there  will  be  adequate 
protection  for  stable  areas  of  homes.  Sites  which  are  satisfactory  on  all 
other  counts  may  be  excluded  on  this  basis. 

Areas  proposed  for  high  density  development  are  located  at  major 
interchange  points  on  the  transportation  network,  both  existing  and 
projected.  In  some  instances  they  represent  a  consolidation  of  an 
existing  area,  in  a  limited  number  of  others,  new  development.  Within 


APARTMENT  SITE  CAPACITIES 

Capacities  of  Available  Sites  to  December  1965 


APARTMENT  SITE  CAPACITIES 

Capacities  of  All  Sites  Included  in  Residential  Areas  Map  June  1966 
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Source:  City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board 
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Not  all  sites  can  be  readily  developed  in  areas  designated  for 
apartment  development  because  of  the  presence  of  existing 
buildings  and  isolated  lots. 


The  distribution  of  apartment  sites  reflects  the  anticipated  de¬ 
mand  in  different  sections  of  the  City.  47 %  are  in  and  around 
the  central  area,  23%  are  to  the  north,  17%  to  the  west,  and 
13%  to  the  east. 


the  designated  areas,  rezoning  will  not  be  automatic  for  the  lands 
which  are  not  already  zoned  for  high  density  development.  Rezoning 
will  be  considered  only  where  a  scheme  is  presented  which  fits  into  a 
pattern  of  orderly  development  of  the  area.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
those  areas,  such  as  South  Parkdale,  where  continued  development 
could  be  used  to  help  rectify  existing  difficult  situations.  A  degree  of 
flexibility  and  freedom  of  choice  must  be  allowed.  The  fact  that  not  all 
the  sites  in  a  zoned  area  may  be  developable  must  also  be  considered. 
Therefore,  a  limited  amount  of  land  in  excess  of  that  actually  to  be 
used  should  be  available  for  development  in  each  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  beginning  of  1966  there  was  sufficient  land 
zoned  or  recommended  for  rezoning  to  permit  about  64,000 
additional  apartments  at  the  proposed  densities,  including  bonuses  in 
the  areas  where  these  are  applicable.  In  fact,  detailed  examination  of 
the  sites  indicates  that  about  51,000  units  can  readily  be  built  on  these 
lands.  The  balance,  some  13,000  units,  is  unlikely  to  be  built  because 
the  sites  are  not  entirely  suitable  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  These  figures 
do  not  include  apartments  that  can  be  built  in  lower  density  areas 
(Zone  2  or  Zone  3)  or  in  commercial  areas,  except  where  specific  pro¬ 
jects  are  known.  There  could  be  as  many  as  10,000  apartment  units 
built  in  commercial  areas  in  the  central  part  of  the  City. 
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The  land  now  available  for  apartment  development,  with  the  additional 
locations  shown  in  this  Plan,  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  77,000  new 
apartment  units  on  sites  that  can  readily  be  developed.  The  sites  could 
actually  hold  92,000  units  but  15,000  of  these  are  judged  to  be  not  suit¬ 
able  for  development.  The  sites  available  for  77,000  units  are  ample  to 
take  the  40,000  for  which  allowance  has  been  made  over  the  next  10 
years,  and  still  provide  a  reserve  of  sites  and  a  choice  of  location  at 
any  one  time. 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  further  designation  of  land  for 
high  density  development  will  be  considered  for  10  years,  but  a  full 
review  of  the  projected  demand  for  apartment  sites  should  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  5-yearly  review  of  the  Official  Plan. 

Residential  standards  must  be  maintained  and  individual  apartment 
projects  carefully  scrutinized  to  ensure  the  best  possible  development 
of  each  area.  Outside  the  Central  Area  the  density  should  generally  be 
limited  to  a  floor  area  ratio  of  2  (Zone  4),  plus  bonus  up  to  a  maximum 
of  2.4,  where  appropriate.  In  the  Central  Area  it  should  generally  be 
2.5  (Zone  5)  plus  bonus  up  to  3.0  maximum.  In  the  central  business 
area,  including  the  streets  bounded  by  Front,  Jarvis,  Bloor  and 
University  Avenue,  bonuses  may  permit  floor  space  to  go  up  to  4.375 
times  lot  area  in  certain  cases.  Some  lower  density  (Zone  3)  areas  will 
also  be  redeveloped.  Here  the  basic  floor  area  ratio  of  1  may  be  increas¬ 
ed  by  bonus  to  1.35  where  appropriate. 

The  zoning  standards  as  a  whole  encourage  the  erection  of  tall,  free¬ 
standing  apartment  buildings  set  in  landscaped  grounds,  or  mixtures  of 
large  buildings  with  row  housing.  The  greatest  possible  integration  of 
projects  in  each  area  should  be  sought  to  achieve  the  best  overall 
development  possible. 

There  are  three  areas  designated  for  high  density  development  in  which 
it  is  intended  that  a  high  standard  of  development  should  occur  without 
encouragement  of  large-scale  building  on  big  sites.  These  are  in  the 
Annex,  along  Avenue  Road  at  St.  Clair  and  on  Eglinton  Avenue  east  of 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Special  stipulations  must  be  included  in  the  zoning  by-laws 
applicable  to  these  three  areas  to  permit  bonusing  for  landscaped  open 
space  above  the  minimum  limit  of  50  percent,  without  the  necessity  of 
assembling  a  large  site,  and  to  require  that  minimal  surface  parking  be 
permitted.  None  of  the  other  bonus  provisions  normally  provided  for  the 
assembly  of  large  sites  would  apply. 


Renewal  Areas  and  Public  Housing 


This  section  deals  with  those  residential  areas  in  which  extensive  public 
action,  going  beyond  ordinary  municipal  “housekeeping”  and  attention 
to  a  few  individual  properties,  is  needed  to  bring  living  conditions  up  to 
an  acceptable  level. 

In  1961  the  City  had  113,000  residential  buildings  containing  173,000 
dwelling  units.  Of  these, 26, 500  dwelling  units,  or  15%  were  built  before 
1900  and  94,400,  or  55%  were  constructed  before  1920.  In  the  10  year 
period,  1951  to  1961,  some  13,600  dwelling  units  were  demolished. 
Allowing  for  demolition  and  new  construction,  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
1981  some  69,000  dwelling  units,  or  31%  of  the  total  at  that  time,  will 
survive  from  before  1920,  being  by  then  more  than  60  years  old. 

In  1965  the  Metro  Urban  Renewal  study  found  that  9,710  residential 
buildings,  or  8.5%  of  the  total,  were  of  poor  quality.  3,300  were  in 
seriously  deteriorated  condition  and  6,410  were  considered  to  be  poor. 

The  only  concentrations  of  consequence  are  to  be  found  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  districts  south  of  Queen  Street,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Downtown  area.  Even  these  do  not  comprise  more  than  a  few  blocks  at 
any  one  location.  Apart  from  these,  there  are  several  blocks  at  scatter¬ 
ed  locations,  mostly  within  2  or  3  miles  of  Downtown  in  which  half  or 
more  of  the  residential  structures  are  in  a  deteriorated  condition. 

The  central  area,  where  houses  are  poorest,  also  has  most  social 
problems.  Here  income  is  lowest,  unemployment  highest  and  over¬ 
crowding  greatest.  Crime  and  sickness  rates  are  higher  than  for  the 
rest  of  the  City.  A  comparatively  large  part  of  the  population  is  made 
up  of  single  people,  20%  compared  with  the  City-wide  average  of  14.5%. 
The  average  net  residential  density  of  the  Central  Area  is  very  high, 
nearly  150  persons  per  acre,  compared  to  an  overall  average  for  the 
City  of  73  persons  per  acre. 

The  study  entitled  “Urban  Renewal,  A  Study  of  the  City  of  Toronto, 

1956”  provided  a  basis  for  future  renewal  and  improvement  projects. 

The  Moss  Park  and  Alexandra  Park  projects  were  developed  from  it. 

In  1965  the  “Improvement  Programme  for  Residential  Areas”  was 
adopted  and  from  it  a  continuing  programme  of  projects  was  developed. 
These  projects  have  been  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  Federal, 
Provincial  and  Metropolitan  Governments. 
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Public  action  is  required  to  ensure  a  continuing  programme  to  bring  living  conditions  up  to  an  acceptable  level  across  the  older 


The  publication  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Board’s  “Urban 
Renewal  Study”  for  the  Metropolitan  area  and  the  extension  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  encompass  a  wide  variety  of  measures  nec¬ 
essary  to  improve  eligible  areas  have  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  existing  procedures. 

More  recently  it  has  been  decided  that  urban  renewal  projects  may 
include  not  only  the  comprehensive  improvement  or  clearance  of  parts 
of  the  renewal  area,  but  also  the  adoption  of  individual  measures,  such 
as  parks,  sewers  and  the  elimination  of  obnoxious  uses  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  improve  other  parts  of  the  area.  They  must  all  fit  within  an 
overall  scheme  that  can  be  the  basis  of  a  series  of  projects  over  the 
years,  each  project  realizable  within  five  years. 

A  balance  of  public  and  private  housing  should  result  from  renewal 
projects,  subject  to  the  paramount  requirement  of  achieving  living 
conditions  that  will  be  satisfactory  over  the  years  ahead.  Public 
housing  should  be  carefully  designed  to  fit  into  its  surroundings  and 
avoid  being  too  conspicuous,  and  should  be  provided  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  community  facilities,  such  as  shops  and  playgrounds.  Public 
housing  may  be  built  on  sites  vacated  by  industry  where  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  is  suitable. 

Substantial  aid  is  available  to  the  City  from  the  Federal,  Provincial 
and  Metropolitan  governments  to  carry  out  renewal  projects.  It  is  the 
intention  that  this  aid  be  used  to  achieve  overall  improvement  of  the 
City.  Adequate  studies,  plans,  programmes  and  policies  are  called 
for  before  grants  can  be  given.  Therefore,  a  thorough  process  of 
District  Planning,  together  with  an  adequate  organization  and  pro¬ 
gramme  of  implementation,  will  be  necessary  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  assistance  now  available  from  the  senior  governments. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Planning  District  programme  offers  the 
best  way  to  plan  all  the  measures  required  in  each  eligible  District 
and  to  determine  those  to  be  done  under  urban  renewal.  The  prepar¬ 
ation  of  Urban  Renewal  Schemes  and  Planning  District  Plans  will 

then  be  integrated. 

Urban  Renewal  Schemes  will  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  laid  down  by  the  Province  and,  once  approved  by  the  City, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Province,  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  and  Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  agreement  to  proceed  to 
implementation.  Plans  will  be  in  accord  with  the  Official  Plan  and  may 
include  public  housing.  In  these  projects,  private  developers  may  be 
encouraged  to  participate. 


Services  and  Facilities  for  Residential  Areas 


Education 

Population  changes  have  an  impact  not  only  on  housing,  but  also  on  all 
the  services  and  facilities  needed  by  city-dwellers.  The  greatest  im¬ 
pact  of  the  City’s  population  changes  between  1961  and  1981  will  be  in 
the  field  of  education.  Elementary  school  pupils  will  increase  by  about 
20%  and  secondary  pupils  will  almost  double.  About  500  new  elemen¬ 
tary  classrooms  and  close  to  900  new  secondary  classrooms  will  be 
required.  In  addition  to  the  great  expense  of  building  there  will  also  be 
the  serious  problem  of  providing  sites  for  both  new  schools  and  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  ones  —  an  estimated  total  of  125  acres  to  1981. 

On  the  whole  this  demand  will  not  arise  from  the  new  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  which  have  few  children  of  school  age  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
dwellings,  but  in  the  older,  stable  areas,  as  middle-aged  and  elderly 
residents  are  replaced  by  younger  and  much  larger  families.  The  use  of 
existing  school  grounds  can  only  be  intensified  to  a  limited  extent  with¬ 
out  harming  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  schools.  New  school  sites 
must  be  given  high  priority  in  considering  the  use  of  available  land.  The 
search  for  sites  must  be  part  of  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  best  use  of 
all  land.  For  example,  a  new  school,  instead  of  eliminating  a  number 
of  perfectly  sound  and  usable  houses,  might  replace  a  pocket  of  poor 
dwellings,  an  intrusive  industry,  or  a  group  of  declining  shops. 


Parks  and  Recreation 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  parks  to  serve  the  residents  of  the  City 
and  a  major  effort  will  be  needed  to  bring  them  up  to  minimum  standards. 
There  are  now  2,295  acres  of  parkland  within  the  City  all  told,  including 
City  parks,  Metro  Parks  and  private  recreation  areas.  This  comes  to 
only  3.4  acres  per  thousand  people.  The  standard  in  the  proposed 
Metropolitan  Official  Plan  is  7.5  acres  per  thousand,  a  low  level  com¬ 
pared  to  the  widely-accepted  figure  of  10  acres  per  thousand.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  these  standards  are  impracticable  in  the  inner  built-up  areas 
City  Council  has  adopted  a  standard  of  4.6  acres  per  thousand  as  being 
the  minimum  that  can  provide  a  reasonable  service  and  one  that  is 
reasonably  possible  to  establish  as  an  objective.  The  City  should  now 
have  3,100  acres  to  meet  this  standard  and  by  1981  this  should  rise  to 
almost  3,300  acres  as  the  population  increases.  The  present  overall 
deficiency  is  800  acres  and  it  will  rise  to  1,000  acres  unless  cut  down 
by  acquisitions. 


SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Forecast  of  Enrolment  1961  1981 


Source  :  Respective  School  Boards  ond 

City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board  projections 


New  schools  will  have  to  be  built  and 
others  expanded  to  meet  population 
change,  both  in  the  number  of  school 
children  and  their  future  educational 
needs. 


PARK  DEFICIENCIES  1966 
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Serious  deficiencies  of  parkland  exist  in  many  areas.  New  policies  on  street  closings  in  apartment  areas  can  help  overcome  local  problems. 
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The  total  park  provision  is  made  up  of  regional,  district  and  local  parks 
The  proposed  Metropolitan  standards  are  respectively  5,  l!4  and  1%, 
for  a  total  of  IVi  acres  per  thousand.  The  City  standards  are  3.2,  0.5 
and  0.9  respectively,  for  a  total  of  4.6  acres  per  thousand.  The  district 
parks,  which  provide  playing  fields,  recreation  centres  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  for  major  segments  of  the  City,  and  the  local  parks,  which  provide 
convenient  small  parks  and  playgrounds  close  to  the  home,  are  the  most 
urgent  need.  Taking  them  together  there  should  be  940  acres  in  the  City 
now,  rising  to  1,010  acres  by  1981.  If  it  is  assumed  that  regional  parks 
also  serve  as  local  and  district  parks  for  people  living  near  enough,  the 
City  now  needs  300  acres  more  than  it  has  to  reach  the  minimum  level 
in  these  categories. 

Some  areas  of  the  City  are  seriously  deficient  in  parks.  Many  people  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  City,  particularly  in  the  west-central  area,  have 
little  or  no  parkland  within  easy  reach.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
help  them. 

The  ravines  and  Eastern  Beaches  offer  excellent  opportunities  to  ob¬ 
tain  additional  regional  parklands.  They  will  in  no  way  compensate  for 
the  serious  shortage  of  local  and  district  parks  but  will  still  be  of 
great  value.  The  proposed  Metropolitan  Official  Plan  calls  for  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  to  achieve  a  standard  of  5  acres  of  regional  parkland 
per  thousand  population.  These  additions  will  still  leave  them  well 
short  of  this  target  within  the  City,  and  the  Metropolitan  Corporation 
should  be  urged  to  do  what  it  can  to  reach  this  goal. 

The  balance  of  local  parks  required  to  achieve  the  standard  and  over¬ 
come  local  deficiencies  can  be  provided  to  some  extent  in  conjunction 
with  apartment  development.  Where  appropriate,  closed  streets  could 
be  exchanged  for  public  park,  or  a  levy  could  be  charged  to  enable  the 
City  to  provide  the  park  that  will  be  needed.  Detailed  proposals  can 
be  made  in  District  Appraisals,  renewal  projects  and  in  individual 
rezoning  applications  for  large-scale  private  development. 

Because  of  the  changes  in  population,  particularly  in  the  number  of 
young  adults  and  teen-agers,  it  will  be  extremely  important  to  expand 
the  facilities  and  intensify  the  active  recreation  programme  to  meet 
the  new  needs. 


Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

The  responsibility  for  water  supply  and  sewerage  is  divided  between 
the  City  and  Metropolitan  Toronto.  The  Metropolitan  Corporation  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  production,  treatment  and  storage  of  water,  and 
over  the  pumping  stations  and  trunk  mains  which  distribute  it  over  the 
whole  Metropolitan  area,  while  the  City  is  responsible  for  the  local 
distribution  system  which  carries  water  to  individual  properties.  At 
present  there  are  no  serious  problems  of  water  supply  in  the  City  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  long-term  development  problems  to  arise 
from  difficulties  of  water  supply  and  distribution,  although  the  present 
system  may  require  reinforcement  in  places.  The  system  should  also 
be  studied  to  determine  the  need  for  a  long-term  programme  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  sewage  disposal  the  position  is  different.  Combined 
sewers,  carrying  both  storm  water  and  sanitary  sewage,  are  overloaded 
in  many  areas,  resulting  in  flooding  during  heavy  rainstorms  and  lake 
pollution  due  to  overflow.  The  construction  of  new  storm  sewers  is 
therefore  essential  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  further  rebuilding  of  the 
City.  The  City  is  now  undertaking  a  long-term  programme  of  sewer 
construction*  which  will  eliminate  the  present  problems  and  enable 
new  development  to  go  ahead.  The  new  sewers  must  be  installed  be¬ 
fore  development  can  be  permitted  in  several  areas. 


Additional  Services 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  essential  services  in  Toronto.  These 
include  those  provided  by  the  City  and  by  Metro  for  the  benefit  of  their 
citizens  such  as  libraries,  district  health  and  welfare  services,  nur¬ 
sery  and  day  care  centres.  There  are  also  all  the  many  social  welfare 
agencies  which  provide  a  broad  range  of  community  health,  welfare 
and  recreation  services  supported  by  public  and  private  subscription. 
The  services  which  benefit  people  must  be  located  close  to  those  they 
serve.  Provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  district  centres  and  other 
centres  of  community  activity. 

Other  services  which  benefit  both  people  and  property  include  fire 
protection,  garbage  collection,  and  services  operating  from  works 
yards.  They  must  be  placed  where  they  can  best  serve  their  purposes, 
but  because  of  the  traffic  generated,  the  buildings  and  yards  should 
be  sited  to  minimize  interference  with  residential  areas. 


^Report  on  City  of  Toronto  Sewer  System,  Department  of  Public  Works,  September  1965. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 

RESIDENTIAL  AREAS 


2.  Residential  Areas 

2.1  It  is  the  objective  of  Council  that  the  quality  of  life  shall  be 
improved  for  every  resident. 

2.2  It  is  the  policy  of  Council  to  encourage  the  building  of  housing, 
especially  family  accommodation,  in  the  Toronto  region  to  ensure 
that  sufficient  is  available  for  the  needs  of  the  population  so  that 
the  pressures  on  housing  within  the  City  do  not  result  in  undesir¬ 
able  living  conditions. 

2.3  It  is  the  policy  of  Council  to  encourage  the  provision  of  suitable 
accommodation  for  families  with  children. 

2.4  Residential  areas  will  be  pleasant,  attractive,  free  of  congestion 
and  features  incompatible  with  good  living  conditions, and  provided 
with  public  services,  schools,  parks  and  other  community  facil¬ 
ities,  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  residents. 

2.5  Residential  areas  will  be  as  shown  in  the  General  City  Plan. 

2.6  Residential  areas  in  the  General  City  Plan  will  be  designated  for 
either  low  density  development  or  high  density  development  and 
policies  for  these  respective  areas  will  be  followed  as  stated  in 
this  Plan. 

2.7  Residential  areas  are  intended  primarily  for  housing  but  parks, 
schools,  churches  and  religious  institutions  and  other  related  and 
compatible  uses  may  be  permitted  where  appropriate.  When  per¬ 
mitted,  such  uses  will  be  regulated  by  by-law  so  that  they  will  be 
of  a  type  and  standard  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  area.  Offices 
of  professional  persons,  business  administrative  offices  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  of  non-profit  organizations  and  local  shops 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  residents  will  only  be  permitted 

in  areas  designated  in  District  Plans  and  plans  for  other  defined 
areas  and  only  where  no  suitable  alternative  services  are  avail¬ 
able  in  adjacent  commercial  areas. 

2.8  Hotels  and  commercially  operated  recreational,  entertainment  and 


athletic  facilities  will  not  be  permitted  in  residential  areas  except 
when  they  perform  services  to  residents  of  residential  areas  and 
will  be  subject  to  appropriate  zoning  by-laws. 

2.9  Areas  of  Stability 

(a)  Residential  areas  not  designated  for  high  density  residential 
or  other  uses  or  for  urban  renewal  will  be  regarded  as  areas 
of  stability.  No  basic  changes  will  be  made  through  zoning 
or  other  public  action  which  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  area  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

(b)  Boundaries  of  stable  residential  areas  will  be  designated  in 
District  Plans  and  plans  for  other  defined  areas. 

2.10  Low  Density  Residential  Areas 

(a)  In  designated  low  density  residential  areas  having  a  per¬ 
mitted  floor  area  ratio  of  up  to  1.0,  buildings  may  be  permitted 
to  exceed  1.0  only  subject  to  specific  zoning  by-laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  development  in  accordance  with  adopted 
bonus  provisions  but  will  not  exceed  1.35  except  as  provided 
for  in  this  Plan. 

(b)  When  the  density,  design,  siting  and  landscaping  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  development  does  not  adversely  affect  existing  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  when  municipal  services,  street  capacities  and 
parks  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Council,  adequate  to  meet  the 
anticipated  demands  created  by  the  development,  and  when 
prior  to  the  proposed  development  the  site  is  occupied  by 
substandard  dwellings,  by  obsolete  or  offensive  commercial 
or  industrial  buildings,  or  by  other  buildings  or  uses  whose 
removal  would  enhance  the  character  of  the  nearby  residen¬ 
tial  area,  and  when  the  development  of  the  site  meets  the 
conditions  set  out  by  Council,  a  floor  area  ratio  of  up  to  2.0 
may  be  allowed. 

(c)  Council  will  take  appropriate  measures  to  improve  and  main¬ 
tain  the  quality  of  low  density  residential  areas  for  family 
living.  Such  measures  will  include,  but  not  be  restricted  to, 
the  replanning  of  streets,  the  provision  of  off-street  parking 
space,  the  planting  and  maintenance  of  trees,  the  acquisition 
and  removal  or  improvement  of  buildings  or  uses  which  are 
substandard  or  incompatible  to  the  district,  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  adequate  municipal  services,  the  creation  of 
public  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  provision  of  advice  and 


assistance  in  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  private 
dwellings. 

(d)  Other  methods  of  encouraging  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  in  residential  areas  will  be  investigated  and  adopted 
where  appropriate.  Such  schemes  may  include  legislative 
changes  to  allow  the  use  of  temporary  tax  incentives. 

2.11  High  Density  Residential  Areas 

(a)  (i)  In  designated  high  density  residential  areas  buildings 

with  a  floor  area  ratio  of  up  to  2.0  may  be  permitted. 
Buildings  may  exceed  2.0  subject  to  specific  zoning  by¬ 
laws  governing  the  development  in  accordance  with 
adopted  bonus  provisions  but  will  not  exceed  2.4 
except  as  provided  for  in  this  Plan. 

(ii)  In  areas  designated  for  high  density  residential  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  central  area  of  the  City,  bounded  by 
Sherbourne,  Spadina,  the  waterfront  and  Dupont.  Ramsden 
Park  and  Bloor  Street,  buildings  with  a  floor  area  ratio 
of  up  to  2.5  may  be  permitted.  Buildings  may  exceed  2.5 
subject  to  specific  zoning  by-laws  governing  development 
in  accordance  with  adopted  bonus  provisions  but  will  not 
exceed  3.0  except  as  provided  for  in  this  Plan. 

(iii)  On  individual  sites  in  the  area  bounded  by  Bloor  Street, 
University  Avenue,  Jarvis  and  Front  Streets  buildings 
with  a  floor  area  ratio  of  up  to  4.375  may  be  permitted 
subject  to  specific  zoning  by-laws  governing  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  adopted  bonus  provisions. 

(iv)  In  the  areas  designated  on  the  Residential  Areas  Map  as 
High-Density  —  Areas  Subject  to  Limited  Bonus,  it  is 
intended  that  a  high  standard  of  development  should 
occur  without  the  encouragement  of  large-scale  building 
on  big  sites.  Buildings  may  be  permitted  to  exceed  a 
floor  area  ratio  of  2.0  subject  to  specific  zoning  by-laws 
governing  development  in  accordance  with  adopted  bonus 
provisions  for  landscaping  and  providing  for  minimum  sur¬ 
face  parking,  but  will  not  exceed  2.25. 

(b)  High  density  residential  development  will  be  permitted  only 
in  areas  which  meet  the  following  conditions: 

(i)  The  structural  concept  of  the  Plan  for  the  City  is 
supported; 


(ii)  they  are  close  to  selected  subway  stations  and  adjoining 
main  roads; 

(iii)  they  are  close  to  existing  and  planned  centres  of  shop¬ 
ping,  recreation  and  community  life; 

(iv)  adequate  community  services  are  provided  for; 

(v)  preference  is  given  to  areas  close  to  the  Central  Area; 

(vi)  there  are  open  space,  views  and  similar  amenities; 

(vii)  the  designation  of  the  area  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
surrounding  area,  either  physically  or  aesthetically; 

(viii)  there  will  be  adequate  protection  for  stable  areas  of 

homes  by  the  provision  of  buffer  strips  within  the  area 
or  by  other  features  on  the  boundaries  of  the  area. 

(ix)  where  the  surrounding  area  is  suitable,  obsolescent 
buildings  and  other  uneconomic,  deteriorated  or  im¬ 
properly  located  buildings  are  replaced. 

(c)  High  density  development  will  only  be  permitted  in  areas  in 
which  a  District  Plan  or  a  plan  for  a  sub-district  area  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Planning  Board  and  recommended  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  Council. 

(d)  Harmonious  development  of  apartment  projects  will  be 
achieved  by  individual  rezoning  by-laws  which  will  include 
appropriate  site  regulations.  Applications  for  rezoning  for 
apartment  projects  in  designated  areas  will  be  scrutinized  to 
ensure  the  best  possible  development  in  conformity  with  de¬ 
fined  zoning  standards  and  planning  objectives  for  high  den¬ 
sity  development.  Such  site  considerations  may  include,  among 
others,  land  assembly,  massing,  grouping,  siting,  provision  of 
landscaped  open  space  to  maximum  advantage,  the  location  of 
parking,  driveways,  entrances  and  exits,  as  well  as  protective 
measures,  such  as  the  provision  and  location  of  screening  and 
buffer  areas. 

(e)  High  standards  of  development  will  be  encouraged  through  the 
use  of  bonuses  in  terms  of  permitted  floor  area  ratios  and  in 
accordance  with  standards  adopted  by  Council. 

(f)  Wherever  high  density  apartment  redevelopment  is  undertaken 


the  provision  of  a  proportion  of  housing  for  families  with 
children  will  be  encouraged,  such  units  to  have  direct  access 
to  the  ground. 

(g)  The  allocation  of  high  density  sites  to  designated  areas  of 
high  density  residential  development  will  have  regard  for: 

The  anticipated  requirements  for  apartment  units  for  a 
10-year  period  based  on  a  5-yearly  review  of  available 
sites  and  the  estimated  future  demand. 

The  suitability  of  individual  sites. 

The  need  to  satisfy  the  preferences  and  meet  the  needs 
of  many  kinds  of  families. 

The  adequacy  of  municipal  services  in  various  areas  of 
the  City. 

The  provision  of  parkland  up  to  standards  established  by 
Council. 

Wherever  possible,  isolated  properties  will  not  be  left  in 
the  area  and  adjacent  properties  precluded  from  being 
properly  developed. 

2. 12  Renewal  Areas  and  Public  Housing 

(a)  Council  will  continue  a  programme  of  improvement  in  designated 
areas  in  conjunction  with  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  senior  levels 
of  government,  subject  to  existing  legislation.  The  programme 
will  be  designed  to  improve  the  areas,  to  bring  living  conditions 
up  to  an  acceptable  level,  and  to  provide  public  housing  within 
the  City  to  the  extent  determined  by  studies. 

(b)  Renewal  Areas  will  be  as  shown  in  the  Renewal  Areas  Map. 

(c)  In  implementing  renewal  programmes,  Council  will  adopt  a  plan 
for  each  project  within  a  District  Plan. 

2.13  School  Sites 

(a)  New  school  sites  and  the  expansion  of  existing  schools  will  be 
given  a  high  priority  when  proposals  are  considered  for  the 
designation  or  redesignation  of  the  use  of  available  land. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  new  schools  will  replace  pockets  of  sub- 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


standard  housing,  isolated  industry,  obsolete  or  deteriorated 
commercial  space. 

2.14  District  and  Local  Parks 

(a)  District  and  local  parks  will  be  provided  at  a  standard  of  1.4 
acres  per  1000  population  living  beyond  one-half  mile  of 
regional  parks. 

(b)  Local  parks  will  be  provided  at  a  standard  of  .9  acres  per 
1000  population  within  one-quarter  mile  of  all  residents  ex¬ 
cept  as  noted  in  (a)  above. 

(c)  District  parks  will  be  provided  at  a  standard  of  .5  acres  per 
1000  population  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  all  resi¬ 
dents,  not  to  exceed  2  miles,  except  as  noted  in  (a)  above. 

(d)  Metropolitan  Council  will  be  encouraged  to  achieve  a  standard 
of  5  acres  per  1000  population  in  regional  parks,  including  the 
provision  of  new  parks  to  serve  those  area-s  of  the  City  which 
are  beyond  3  miles  from  a  regional  park. 

(e)  Where  it  is  desired  to  place  a  school  adjacent  to  a  district  or 
local  park,  for  the  convenience  of  the  school  or  the  residents 
of  the  area,  the  amount  of  public  open  space  which  will  result 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  existing  public  open  space. 

2.15  Municipal  Services 

Council  will  give  high  priority  to  the  construction  of  new  sewers 

to  eliminate  problems  of  flooding,  and  of  lake  and  river  pollution, 

and  to  the  provision  of  the  services  required  in  designated  areas 

of  development,  in  accordance  with  the  programme  already  adopted. 

2.16  Community  Services 

(a)  It  will  be  the  policy  of  Council  that  services  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  people,  such  as  libraries,  district  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  services,  nursery  and  day  care  centres,  and  privately 
supported  community  social  services,  be  located  close  to  those 
whom  they  are  to  serve,  in  district  centres  and  other  centres  of 
community  activity. 

(b)  Services  provided  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  people  and 
property,  such  as  fire  protection  and  works  yards,  will  be 
located  to  serve  the  special  requirements  of  these  services, 
and  so  as  to  minimize  interference  with  residential  areas. 


Commerce 


Commerce  in  Toronto 


Commerce  is  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  Canadian  economy.  It 
includes  shopping,  restaurants,  recreation  and  entertainment,  offices, 
hotels,  service  trades,  automotive  businesses,  parking  lots,  commercial 
schools,  medical  centres,  and  similar  enterprises.  In  the  City  of  Toronto 
those  working  in  this  field  increased  from  about  50  percent  of  the  labour 
force  in  1951  to  over  60  percent  in  1961. 

Toronto  is  a  headquarters  city,  a  financial  and  decision-making  centre 
for  its  rapidly  growing  region,  for  the  province  and  for  Canada.  It  is 
also  a  great  shopping  and  entertainment  centre:  people  from  towns  and 
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Business  facilities  are  important  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  city  life.  Pleasant  and  efficient  shopping  areas  at  convenient  locations 
improve  the  surrounding  areas  and  attract  more  customers. 
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cities  throughout  the  region  throng  its  great  department  stores  and  shop¬ 
ping  centres.  These  roles  will  grow  over  the  years  ahead. 

Within  Toronto,  Downtown  is  the  great  centre  of  commerce.  It  contains 
the  very  large  office  buildings,  the  head  offices  of  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  industry,  and  the  department  stores.  It  is  the  major 
focus  of  a  multitude  of  activities.  The  Yorkville  centre,  at  Yonge  and 
Bloor,  is  also  important,  both  as  an  office  area  and  a  specialty  shopping 
centre  for  the  region.  St.  Clair  and  Yonge  is  becoming  a  significant 
area  for  company  offices  while  Eglinton  and  Yonge  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  major  office  sub-centres.  These  sub-centres  house  certain  groups 
of  businesses  that  have  relocated  from  the  Downtown  area. 

The  concentrations  of  commerce  in  the  main  centres  are  readily  apparent. 
But  everyday  shopping  and  personal  services  are  widespread  in  district 
shopping  centres,  commercial  strips  and  scattered  stores,  spread  out 
close  to  the  people  they  serve. 

Downtown 


Downtown  is  prosperous  and  building  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  Financial 
and  business  offices  are  clustered  around  King  and  Bay  Streets  and  will 
remain  so,  with  a  new  and  more  impressive  focus  at  the  centre.  Cor¬ 
porate  and  prestige  offices  are  grouped  on  University  Ave.  and  around 
Toronto  Street.  These  groupings  will  grow  and  there  will  be  others 
around  the  City  Hall  and  on  the  south  side  of  Downtown.  By  1981 
Downtown  will  show  great  changes.  The  construction  of  some  12  million 
or  more  square  feet  of  office  space  (a  net  gain  of  about  8/4  million  over 
1961)  will  give  great  opportunities  for  fine  building,  the  creation  of 
open  spaces,  plazas,  footpaths  and  ornament,  to  help  make  the  city 
centre  attractive,  worthy  of  its  important  role. 

Downtown  is  the  great,  vital  hub  of  Toronto  and  its  region.  In  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  everyone  it  is  imperative  that  it  expand  and  flourish,  becoming  a 
greater,  finer,  more  efficient,  beautiful  and  exciting  city  centre.  Develop¬ 
ment  must  be  channelled  to  it,  where  business  can  be  conducted  most 
effectively,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  draw  off  its  vitality  to  other 
sites. 

Shopping  must  be  increased  and  revitalized,  giving  it  a  fresh  air  of 
quality,  variety  and  chic.  A  shopping  trip  Downtown  should  be  a  plea¬ 
sure,  a  stimulus  and  satisfaction. 

Entertainment  must  also  grow  and  diversify.  The  St.  Lawrence  Centre 
will  help  achieve  quality  and  choice,  but  night  clubs,  theatres,  private 
clubs  and  restaurants  will  also  be  needed.  Public  features,  comparable 
to  the  skating  rink  on  Nathan  Phillips  Square,  will  be  a  great  asset. 


The  many  other  elements  that  go  to  m^ke  up  Downtown  will  also  grow 
and  should  contribute  to  the  general  significance  and  vitality  of  the 
area.  Clearer  identification  of  major  functional  centres  and  new  outstand¬ 
ing  landmarks  will  help  people  understand  and  enjoy  Downtown,  a  centre 
that  they  can  regard  as  their  own. 

Access  to  all  its  parts  must  be  easy  and  clear.  And  inside  Downtown 
people  must  be  able  to  walk  freely  from  place  to  place,  across  squares 
and  through  walks  that  are  handsome  and  interesting,  separated  from 
vehicles  as  much  as  possible.  An  underground  walkway  system  can  be 
achieved.  It  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  free  pedestrian  circula¬ 
tion  that  must  be  well  done  to  achieve  the  necessary  quality  that  people 
will  enjoy. 

Integrated  planning  of  all  these  features,  together  with  transportation 
and  other  needs,  will  provide  the  basis  of  achieving  a  truly  great  city 
centre,  matching  up  to  the  challenge  to  be  of  first-rank  international 
importance,  worthy  of  all  who  look  to  it  and  are  served  by  it. 


Yorkville 


The  Yorkville  District  is  not  part  of  Downtown  Toronto  but  complements 
it,  providing  specialty  shopping,  a  major  concentration  of  insurance 
company  head  offices,  prestige  office  buildings  and  offices  for  the 
Provincial  Government. 

An  additional  4  million  square  feet  of  office  floor  space,  including  ex¬ 
panded  business  and  government  offices, can  be  expected  in  the  Yorkville 
District  by  1981,  a  substantial  part  of  it  on  Bloor  Street  between  Avenue 
Road  and  Jarvis  Street.  Some  could  well  be  combined  with  stores  and 
apartments  in  mixed  development. 


Office  Sub-Centres 


Outside  the  Central  Area  are  the  two  major  sub-centres  on  Yonge  Street, 
one  at  St.  Clair  and  the  other  at  Eglinton.  The  St.  Clair  sub-centre  is  a 
prestige  address  and  several  corporations  have  located  their  head  offices 
there.  It  is  close  enough  to  the  Central  Area  to  be  readily  accessible 
but  far  enough  away  to  avoid  serious  congestion.  It  is  in  the  middle  of 
an  attractive,  well-to-do  residential  area.  About  1.6  million  square  feet 
of  additional  office  space  is  expected  to  be  built  between  1961  and 
1981. 


The  Yonge  and  Eglinton  office  centre  is  the  third  largest  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  (after  Downtown  and  Yorkville).  The  surrounding 
area  includes  both  a  large  apartment  concentration  and  good  homes. 
The  Yonge  Street  subway,  combined  with  good  road  access,  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  accessible  locations  in  the  City.  Since  1955, 
when  the  subway  was  opened,  large  office  buildings  have  been 
constructed  along  Eglinton  Avenue  from  Yonge  to  Mount  Pleasant 
Road.  The  district  will  continue  to  be  one  of  Toronto’s  prime  loca¬ 
tions  for  company  offices  and  for  professional  and  financial 
consultants,  and  about  3  million  square  feet  of  office  space  will  be 
added  between  1961  and  1981. 

Only  about  2.1  million  square  feet  of  office  space  is  likely  to  be 
built  outside  the  central  core  and  the  above  sub-centres  in  the  years 
to  1981.  Minor  concentrations  are  anticipated  at  Bloor  and  Bathurst 
and  at  Danforth  and  Pape.  These  will  mainly  house  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  services  for  their  districts  of  the  City.  No  other  significant 
centres  are  expected,  despite  subway  construction,  since  no  other 
locations  have  significant  advantages.  Nor  are  any  other  centres  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  the  office  needs  of  Toronto.  Future  development 
should  be  channelled  to  the  centres  already  established:  this  will  add 
most  to  the  business  strength  of  the  City. 


Shopping  Districts 


In  the  past,  shopping  in  Toronto  has  followed  the  growth  of  residential 
areas,  moving  outward  from  the  central  core  along  the  major  arterial 
roads.  The  street  car  system  let  people  reach  Downtown  cheaply  and 
quickly,  supporting  the  shopping  centre  and  the  department  stores  at 
Queen  and  Yonge.  It  also  stimulated  the  growth  of  long  strips  of  stores 
along  the  major  arteries,  with  concentrations  at  nodal  points,  such  as 
Queen  and  Bathurst,  Bloor  and  Bathurst,  St.  Clair  and  Vaughan  Road, 
Danforth  and  Pape,  and  others,  like  beads  along  a  string.  The  strips 
also  met  the  every  day  needs  of  nearby  residents.  In  some  places 
small  groups  of  stores  grew  up  off  the  main  routes. 

Shopping  in  Toronto  can  be  recognized  as  consisting  of  “corner”  stores, 
isolated  shops  which  provide  the  neighbours  with  a  variety  of  con¬ 
venience  goods,  “neighbourhood”  centres,  small  groups  which  serve 
day-to-day  needs,  and  “district”  centres  which,  in  addition  to  serving 
a  wider  area,  offer  less  frequently  purchased  items  and  usually  include 
a  major  food  chain  store  and  a  variety  store.  There  are  also  large, 
planned  shopping  plazas  serving  a  wide  area.  Beyond  these  four  levels 
are  the  major  shopping  centres,  Downtown,  with  its  department  stores, 
and  Yorkville,  with  its  specialty  shopping,  depending  on  customers 
who  come  from  the  whole  region. 


In  practice  the  different  types  of  shopping  are  not  so  clear-cut  in  the 
City:  they  merge  into  each  other  both  geographically  and  functionally. 
Except  for  Dufferin  and  Rite-way  Plazas,  the  centres  mentioned  are 
not  planned  shopping  plazas.  They  are  agglomerations  that  have 
evolved  over  many  years  and  continue  to  grow  and  change. 

There  are  also  the  special  purpose  centres  of  boutiques,  car  dealers, 
coffee-houses,  entertainment,  ethnic  goods,  furniture  and  appliance 
dealers,  medical  services,  specialty  food  stores,  and  many  others. 

These  cater  to  special  needs  for  a  widespread  clientele  throughout 
Toronto  and  play  a  vital  role  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  City.  They 
are  located  according  to  their  highly  specialized  requirements.  Because 
of  their  importance, the  City  may  undertake  special  actions  to  assist 
them. 

The  Future  of  Shopping  Districts 

Shopping  has  changed  in  recent  years.  People  make  major  shopping 
trips,  using  their  cars.  They  look  for  a  choice  and  range  of  goods  on 
these  trips.  For  this  kind  of  shopping,  planned  shopping  plazas  have 
many  advantages  over  the  older  unplanned  shopping  strip.  The  change 
from  street  cars  to  subways  also  tends  to  concentrate  shopping  at 
subway  stations,  particularly  where  apartments  are  grouped  around  them. 

It  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  policy  of  concentrating  shopping  efficiently 
and  attractively,  in  keeping  with  the  way  that  development  is  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  City.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  need  to  reduce  progres¬ 
sively,  in  accordance  with  detailed  studies,  the  strips  that  no  longer 
have  an  adequate  market  to  serve,  and  to  help  the  merchants  relocate  in 
the  growing  centres. 

The  centres  which  are  best  located  today  must  be  strengthened  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  the  concentrations  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  will  be  brought  about  by  high  density  residential  development. 

How  this  might  be  accomplished  is  shown  diagramatically  on  the  District 
Centres  Map.  The  symbols  are  not  intended  to  convey  the  exact  location 
or  the  extent  of  particular  district  centres.  They  are  shown  at  major  inter¬ 
sections  of  the  subways  and  arterial  roads  near  the  centre  of  each  shopping 
district.  Where  older  shopping  districts  are  close  together,  or  are  serving 
small  areas,  they  have  been  combined  to  provide  a  reasonable  area  on 
which  a  district  centre  could  be  based.  Because  they  serve  the  whole 
district,  these  centres  should  not  be  confined  to  shopping  alone  but  should 
provide  a  full  range  of  community  facilities  for  the  area. 

They  should  be  supported  not  only  by  zoning  and  other  regulations,  but 
also  by  positive  steps  to  encourage  activity,  increase  efficiency  and  im- 


prove  appearance.  For  example,  public  and  quasi-public  buildings  should 
be  built  at  these  locations,  parking  provided,  transportation  focused  at 
the  centre,  trees  planted,  wires  removed  and  buildings  face-lifted.  This 
will  require  conscious  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  a  wide  variety 
of  boards  and  committees,  departments  and  branches,  both  governmental 
and  quasi-governmental,  as  well  as  merchants,  owners  and  other  private 
groups.  Integrated  planning  will  be  called  for  to  achieve  good  results. 

Each  centre  will  have  to  be  studied  individually  and  a  plan  worked  out 
according  to  its  needs.  The  Parking  Authority  will  provide  parking  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  merchants.  The  T.T.C.  services  should  be  channelled 
to  serve  the  centre.  The  merchants  themselves  could  undertake  a  face¬ 
lifting  programme  to  improve  appearances  and  integrate  their  stores  with 
any  new  development  that  is  needed.  The  City  can  protect  the  centre  by 
zoning,  but  it  is  even  more  important  to  ensure  that  the  plan  for  the  centre 


Public  policy  should  support  the  concentration  of  future  commercial  development  at  well-located  points  on  the  transportation  network. 
They  must  also  serve  areas  beyond  the  City’s  boundaries. 
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is  sound  and  fits  in  with  the  surrounding  area,  and  to  make, the  centre  more 
prominent  and  attractive  by  tree  planting,  better  sidewalks,  special  lighting, 
good  street  furniture  and  other  measures.  The  success  of  district  centres 
will  increasingly  depend  on  well-planned  concentrations  at  good  locations, 
and  the  City  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  make  sure  that  competitive  development  does  not  undermine  the 
validity  of  these  centres.  Any  further  strip  development  must  be  curbed 
and  the  unlimited  building  of  shopping  centres  in  industrial  zones 
prevented. 

Strip  shopping  which  is  likely  to  decline  presents  the  most  serious  problem 
to  all  concerned:  tenants,  owners  and  the  City.  The  building  of  new  sub¬ 
ways  and  expressways,  and  the  concentration  of  high  density  development 
will  shift  the  demand  for  shopping  space.  If  commercial  blight  is  to  be 
avoided,  each  case  will  have  to  be  studied  to  find  out  how  much  the  strip 
will  decline,  how  best  to  help  merchants  relocate  in  prosperous  centres, 
and  what  the  best  future  use  for  the  vacated  land  will  be.  Where  they  can 
be  used,  urban  renewal  measures  are  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  since  public  funds  from  all  levels  of  government  will  then  be 
available  to  help  in  moving  businesses  and  in  changing  street  and  lot 
layouts  as  may  be  necessary. 

Commercial  renewal  effort  will  be  a  gradual  process  going  on  over  many 
years.  It  will  require  constant  study,  special  policies  and  continuous 
action  by  the  City,  merchants  and  owners  if  it  is  to  be  successfully 
carried  through. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 
COMMERCE 

3.  Commercial  Areas 


3.1  The  objective  of  Council  shall  be  to  secure  the  concentration  of 
future  commercial  development  into  designated  areas  to  produce 
attractive  and  efficient  centres. 

3.2  Centres  of  commercial  activity  will  be  as  shown  in  the  General 
City  Plan. 

3.3  (a)  Centres  of  commercial  activity  are  intended  primarily  for  com¬ 

mercial  use.  Where  appropriate,  other  related  and  compatible 
uses  may  be  permitted  and  may  include  residential,  industrial, 
institutional  and  government,  and  open  space  uses. 

(b)  As  far  as  possible  the  siting  and  grouping  of  these  related  uses 
will  be  in  accord  with  an  overall  plan  acceptable  to  City  Council. 

(c)  In  particular,  industrial  uses  will  be  allowed  only  when  they 
are  incidental  to  and  necessary  for  the  operation  of  individual 
commercial  establishments.  Residential  uses  will  be  restricted 
to  those  areas  which  are  preferable  for  living  purposes. 

3.4  The  Downtown  Area 


(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  Council  that  the  Downtown  Area,  bounded 
by  University  Avenue,  Front,  Jarvis  and  College  Streets,  shall 
continue  to  contain  the  main  concentrations  of  financial  and 
related  business,  and  of  general  retail  trade. 

(b)  Development  in  the  Downtown  Area  will  be  efficiently  distri¬ 
buted  without  excessive  concentration  in  any  one  place.  It 
will  be  made  attractive  and  enjoyable  for  its  users  by  integra¬ 
ting  the  planning  of  all  the  diverse  features  of  commerce,  en¬ 
tertainment,  transportation  and  the  arts. 


(c)  Council  will  ensure  appropriate  distribution  and  densities  of 
development  and  require  high  standards  of  development,  the 
provision  of  open  space,  control  of  vehicular  movement, 
pedestrian  walkways  and  other  amenities. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  these  policies  Council  may  adopt  techniques 
of  floor  space  bonuses,  design  review,  the  acquisition  of  land, 
the  encouragement  of  private  assembly  of  land  and  the  pooling 
of  land  ownership,  and  the  carrying  out  of  special  studies,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  negotiations  with  public  and  private  agencies. 

(e)  Council  may  implement  these  policies  directly  through  public 
works  programmes,  the  planting  of  shade  trees  on  streets,  the 
creation  of  pedestrian  malls,  the  widening  of  sidewalks  and 
the  provision  of  parking  facilities. 

3.5  Office  Sub-Centres 


It  is  the  policy  of  Council  that  outside  the  Downtown  Area,  future 
office  development  will  be  channelled  to  existing  office  sub¬ 
centres,  except  for  business  and  professional  offices  serving 
specific  districts. 

3.6  District  Centres 


(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  Council  that  outside  the  Downtown  area, 
and  office  sub-centres,  shopping  will  be  channelled  to  District 
Centres. 

(b)  District  centres  will  be  made  the  centre  of  intensive  and 
varied  activity  for  each  district  by  ensuring  that  entertain¬ 
ment,  recreation,  and  civic  and  public  buildings  are  located 
in  or  adjacent  to  them. 


3.7  Implementation 


(a)  The  development  and  efficient  working  of  designated  office 
sub-centres  and  district  centres  will  be  aided  by  Council  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  Where  appropriate,  such  support  may 
include  zoning  changes,  special  bonus  provisions,  urban  renewal 
schemes,  provision  of  parking,  improved  access,  separation  of 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic,  public  works  to  provide  public 
open  space,  pedestrian  malls,  landscaping  and  the  planting  of 
large  trees,  and  the  encouragement  of  co-operative  schemes  for 
improving  the  appearance  and  adding  to  the  amenities  of  public 
and  private  property. 

(b)  Commercial  strip  areas  will  not  be  further  expanded,  and 
amendments  will  be  made  to  the  Zoning-By-Law  to  prevent  the 
unlimited  building  of  shopping  centres  in  industrial  zones. 

(c)  Studies  of  strip  commercial  areas  that  are  uneconomic,  badly 
located  or  physically  deteriorated,  will  be  undertaken  to 
develop  appropriate  policies  and  programmes  for  their  im¬ 
provement,  replacement  or  redevelopment. 


Industry 


The  Industrial  Structure  of  Toronto 


Early  Toronto  had  a  few  small  industries  that  manufactured  for  purely 
local  needs:  these  were  centred  on  lower  Yonge  Street,  although  there 
were  two  breweries  north  of  Bloor  Street,  and  some  mills  on  the  Don 
River.  It  gained  prominence  in  the  1850’s  with  the  coming  of  the  railways 
and  the  use  of  steam-power  in  factories.  It  expanded  with  the  influx  of 
immigrants,  good  markets  strengthened  by  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
the  protection  of  tariffs  imposed  by  the  Dominion  Government.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century  it  had  many  of  the  types  of  industry  it  has  today, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  City  population  was  dependent  on  this 
industry. 

During  the  period  from  1850  to  1920  plants  spread  outwards  from  the 
Central  Area,  initially  following  the  railway  lines.  From  1875  to  1890 
factories  moved  north  and  west  from  Bathurst  Street  to  Sorauren 
Avenue  and  Dupont  Street.  Starting  in  1890,  the  area  along  the  C.P.R. 
line  parallel  to  Dupont  developed,  as  did  the  Junction  District.  The 
large  meat  packers  followed  the  location  of  the  Ontario  Stockyards  to 
the  Keele-St.  Clair  area  in  1900.  Meantime,  factories  also  developed 
along  the  Don  River  south  of  Gerrard  Street,  west  along  King  Street, 
and  along  the  C.N.R.  tracks  in  the  Coxwell-Woodbine  area.  The 
introduction  of  electricity  soon  after  1900  boosted  manufacturing  in  the 
City,  and  World  War  I  brought  heavy  demands  for  goods  —  munitions, 
food  and  clothing.  The  1920’s  were  marked  by  the  continuing  growth 
of  industry. 

Harbour  land  reclamation  began  in  1862.  It  was  greatly  extended  by 
filling  into  the  lake  in  the  1920's.  Since  World  War  II  harbour 
expansion  has  gone  on,  adapting  to  changes  brought  about  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Lake  fill  is  again  being  used  for  this  purpose  but 
now  the  new  docks  are  outside  the  Toronto  Bay  for  the  first  time. 

Today  manufacturing  is  a  major  economic  activity  in  the  City.  It  is 
quite  varied,  comprising  a  large  number  of  small  to  medium-sized  plants 
producing  for  the  consumer  market. 


There  are  seven  major  industrial  areas  in  Toronto. 


1.  Area  Number  1  —  West  Central 


The  area  bounded  by  Dundas,  Bathurst,  Front  and  Simcoe  Streets 
contains  two  special  concentrations,  the  garment  industry  or 
“needle  trade”  centred  at  Spadina  Avenue  and  Adelaide  Street, 
and  the  printing  and  allied  industries  located  near  the  south  end 
of  University  Avenue  and  extending  to  the  west.  The  textile 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  displaced  from  Wellington  Street  between 
York  and  Bay  have  moved  to  nearby  locations  and  to  the  west.  The 
area  also  houses  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  leather  and 
paper  products,  and  the  wholesaling  of  iron  and  steel  and  paper 
products  and  of  china.  Many  new  and  small  firms  are  attracted  to 
this  area  by  low  rents  and  proximity  to  markets  and  suppliers. 


INDUSTRIAL  AREAS  1966 


The  compactness  of  the  well-serviced  industrial  areas  in  the  City  is  in  contrast  to  the  spaciousness  found  in  the  suburbs. 
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2.  Area  Number  2  -  Parkdale 


West  of  area  number  1  is  a  group  of  three  sub-areas,  the  first 
bounded  by  Queen,  Bathurst  and  Niagara  Streets,  the  second  by 
Dufferin,  Queen  and  Strachan  Avenue  and  the  C.N.R.,  and  the 
third  following  the  C.N.R.  from  Queen  Street  to  Dundas  Street  and 
Sourauren  Avenue.  Among  them,  they  contain  a  great  diversity  of 
industries,  mainly  manufacturing  but  with  some  wholesalers  and 
warehouses.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  most  important, 
followed  by  textiles  and  clothing,  electrical  apparatus,  printing 
and  furniture. 

3.  Area  Number  3  —  Junction 


In  the  Junction  area  industry  is  focused  on  the  three  major  rail 
lines.  The  meat  packers  are  concentrated  here,  but  the  bulk  of 
industry  is  manufacturing,  mainly  metallic  products,  food  products 
and  chemicals.  There  are  also  many  other  types  of  manufacturing, 
together  with  wholesalers,  scrap  metal  yards,  construction  firms 
and  transport  companies. 


4.  Area  Number  4  —  Harbour 


This  is  an  extensive  industrial  area,  extending  from  Bathurst 
Street  to  Leslie  Street,  and  south  from  Front  Street  and  Eastern 
Avenue  to  the  lakeshore.  The  southern  portion,  below  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  Eastern  Avenue,  is  relatively  modern.  It  is  oriented 
essentially  towards  the  harbour.  There  are  two  distinct  sub-areas 
in  the  southern  section.  The  sub-area  to  the  east  of  Cherry  Street 
provides  storage  space  for  coal,  petroleum,  steel  and  chemicals. 
There  are  also  several  manufacturing  establishments,  the  chemical 
industry  being  the  most  significant.  The  major  land  fill  now  under 
way  will  provide  room  for  harbour  expansion  as  needed  in  the  future, 
and  industrial  sites  with  access  to  the  water.  The  sub-area  to  the 
west  of  Cherry  Street  is  dominated  by  the  docks,  although  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  manufacturing  and  wholesale  establishments. 
The  northern  portion  of  Area  No.  4,  north  of  the  railway  right-of-way 
and  extending  up  to  Front  and  Eastern  Avenue,  is  unrelated  to  the 
harbour.  It  is  an  area  of  old  industrial  buildings  and  is  primarily 
oriented  towards  serving  Downtown  Toronto.  Manufacturing  and 
warehousing  are  dominant  in  this  area. 


5.  Area  Number  5  —  Dupont 


Industry  in  the  Dupont  area  is  highly  concentrated  in  a  narrow 
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east-west  belt  along  the  C.P.R.  tracks  extending  from  Dufferin 
Street  in  the  west  to  Bedford  Road  in  the  east.  It  is  predominantly 
a  manufacturing  area  characterized  by  an  extreme  variation  in  the 
age  and  size  of  firms,  as  well  as  diversity  of  products,  which 
include:  iron  and  steel,  food  and  beverage,  textile,  chemical  and 
rubber. 


6.  Area  Number  6  —  East  Toronto 


In  East  Toronto  industry  is  concentrated  along  the  C.N.R.  line, 
mainly  between  Pape  and  Greenwood  Avenues.  It  is  chiefly 
manufacturing,  including  light  iron  and  steel  products,  paper 
products,  electrical  apparatus,  printing,  rubber  products,  toys, 
and  food  and  beverages,  but  there  are  also  wholesaling,  warehousing, 
construction  and  transport  firms.  Various  inadequacies  give  this 
area  probably  the  poorest  industrial  prospects  of  any  of  the  seven. 


7.  Area  Number  7  —  East  Central 


The  industrial  area  from  Jarvis  Street  to  and  along  the  Don  River, 
on  either  side  of  Queen  Street,  has  several  clearly  definable  sub- 
areas. 

The  Jarvis  to  Parliament  section  consists  mostly  of  manufacturing 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  West  Central  area.  Scrap  yards 
predominate  in  the  area  bounded  by  Eastern  Avenue,  St.  Lawrence, 
River,  Shuter  and  Parliament  Streets.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
has  a  mixture  of  firms,  with  service  industries  predominant  among 
the  new  arrivals. 

Trends  in  Industry  Today 

Manufacturing  employment  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  in  the  City  is  no 
longer  the  largest  component  of  the  labour  force.  The  grouping  which 
includes  service,  trade  and  finance  is  now  the  largest  and  the  fastest 
growing. 

This  partly  reflects  the  fact  that  the  City  provides  services  to  the 
growing  region,  but  also  the  fact  that  with  increased  wealth  more 
services  are  required.  The  drop  in  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
employment  occurred  while  there  was  actually  an  increase  in  floor  space 
and  only  normal  vacancies,  illustrating  the  fact  that  increased  automation 
is  affecting  the  City  as  well  as  the  suburbs. 


Certainly  major  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  City.  Large  old  firms 
leave,  and  small  young  firms  occupy  their  space.  These  firms  in  turn 
grow  large  and  are  forced  to  move.  Some  existing  firms  decide,  because 
of  the  amounts  already  invested  on  the  site  or  the  advantages  of  the 
location,  to  expand  rather  than  move.  And  entirely  new  firms  and  new 
buildings  are  being  established. 


The  Future  of  Industry 

The  City  should  continue  to  be  an  important  industrial  centre.  It  is 
advantageous  for  many  industries  because  of  the  convenience  of  the 
large  business  centre,  finance,  contacts  and  buyers,  because  of  its 
range  of  business  services  and  supplies,  its  labour  and  its  markets. 
Transportation  in  the  industrial  areas  is  generally  excellent.  The 
harbour  is  particularly  well  served.  Older  buildings  with  space  to  rent 
at  reasonable  rates  serve  as  “incubators”  for  new  small  industries  which 
can  later  move  to  larger  premises  as  they  prosper.  This  is  a  vital  function 
to  feed  new  life  into  the  Toronto  economy. 

This  will  provide  employment  for  the  City’s  people,  even  though  there 
will  be  a  shift  from  manufacturing  to  service  employment.  It  will  serve 
the  city  centre  and  provide  wealth  to  sustain  all  its  activities. 

To  thrive,  the  City  must  improve  the  advantages  it  has  in  being  a 
compact  well-serviced  area,  in  contrast  to  the  spaciousness  offered  by 
the  suburbs.  It  must  consolidate  and  improve  its  better  locations  while 
allowing  isolated  sites  to  change  to  other  uses.  The  isolated  sites, 
mostly  strung  along  the  railway  lines  in  East  Toronto  and  Parkdale,  are 
hard  to  sustain,  because  of  the  lack  of  services  and  the  friction  with 
residences,  and  can  better  be  converted  to  other  purposes  when  their 
occupants  move.  The  better  locations  can  be  further  consolidated,  made 
more  efficient  and  attractive,  and  provided  with  new  buildings  to 
accommodate  industrial  growth. 

Renewal  programmes  in  eligible  areas  will  generally  achieve  the  best 
results.  Poor  housing  and  poor  industrial  buildings  can  be  removed  and 
the  land  used  to  improve  the  total  area.  Parking  can  be  increased, 
servicing  improved,  streets  re-organized,  and  room  provided  for  plant 
expansion.  Just  as  important,  the  area  can  be  cleaned  up  and 
beautified  by  landscaping,  tree  planting,  better  lighting  and  handsome 
street  furniture.  Many  of  these  improvements  can  be  carried  out  on  their 
own  in  all  areas,  but  a  renewal  programme  offers  the  best  chance  to  do 
a  thorough  co-ordinated  job  with  the  benefit  of  adequate  finances  in 
Districts  that  are  eligible. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 
BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


PERCENTAGE  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 
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Manufacturing  employment  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Toronto  rose  between  1951  and  1961 . 
However,  employment  in  the  service  and 
trade  sectors  rose  more  rapidly.  In  the 
City,  employment  in  manufacturing  actu¬ 
ally  declined,  while  service  employment 
continued  to  increase. 
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In  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  labour  force  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  Service  industry  is  now 
the  major  employer  in  the  City. 


Most  firms  that  leave  the  City  do  not  want  to  go.  They  move  because  there 
is  no  suitable  space  for  them  in  the  City.  The  buildings  they  leave  are 
often  old,  rather  inefficient  and  quite  cheap,  and  the  space  is  taken  up  by 
young  “incubator”  industries  that  are  prepared  to  put  up  with  it  for  the 
economy  and  the  location.  But  the  established,  expanding  industry  would 
gladly  pay  more  for  better  space.  There  is  a  need  for  suitable  new  multi¬ 
storey  factories  if  they  can  be  achieved  at  rentals  that  are  not  too  high 
compared  with  suburban  costs.  Improvement  programmes  may  help  in 
creating  suitable  sites. 

It  is  important  that  all  suitable  industrial  land  be  kept  for  industry  and 
not  disposed  of  for  other  purposes.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage 
those  industries  in  the  warehousing,  distribution  and  service  activities, 
particularly  incubator  industries,  and  those  related  to  the  harbour,  and 
to  provide  space  for  them  to  locate  in  industrial  areas  of  the  City.  Unless 
this  is  done,  industry  will  be  more  and  more  hampered  by  lack  of  space 
and  obliged  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

One  major  opportunity  exists  for  new  industrial  land.  This  is  the  fill 
into  the  lake  for  the  extension  of  the  harbour.  Land  created  here  is 
best  used  for  industries  that  make  use  of  lake  water  or  the  harbour.  It 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  new  buildings  in  a  handsome  setting:  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  can  be  established  to  the  benefit  of 
surrounding  areas  as  well.  An  efficient  trucking  terminal  can  also  be 
created  to  serve  the  port  area. 

There  are  also  the  extensive  railway  yards  running  west  from  Union 
Station  to  Bathurst  Street.  These  will  be  re-organized  as  the  result 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  suburban  yards.  Though  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  land  will  be  given  up,  an  opportunity  exists  to 
develop  major  new  projects  above  the  tracks,  using  the  air  rights. 

A  comprehensive  plan  will  be  needed  before  this  area  can  be 
redeveloped. 

With  vigorous  steps  to  improve  the  better-placed  industrial  areas,  to 
modernize  buildings  and  services  and  provide  suitable  new  buildings 
for  expansion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  industry  will 
continue  to  thrive  and  contribute  greatly  to  Toronto’s  prosperity. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 

INDUSTRY 

4. 

Industrial  Areas 

4.1 

It  is  the  objective  of  Council  that  Toronto  will  retain  its 
position  as  an  industrial  centre. 

4.2 

Industrial  areas  will  be  those  shown  in  the  General  City  Plan. 

4.3 

Uses  permitted  in  industrial  areas  may  also  include  ancillary 
and  incidental  commercial  uses  such  as  tobacconists, 
restaurants,  banks,  business  administrative  offices,  automobile 
commercial,  and  parking. 

4.4 

Council  recognizes  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  industrial 
development  within  the  City.  Encouragement  will  be  given  to  those 
industries  which  depend  on  the  convenience  of  locations  which 
provide  ready  access  to  the  business  centre,  finance,  buying 
organizations,  large  retail  markets,  business  services  and 
suppliers,  and  the  harbour. 

4.5 

Industrial  Improvement 

(a)  Council  will  carry  out  programmes  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  appearance  of  industrial  areas  and  to  relocate  into  them 
scattered  industries  from  sites  outside  these  areas. 

(b)  Improvements  will  be  sought  in  all  industrial  areas  but  in 

Districts  that  are  eligible  under  current  legislation,  a  renewal 
programme  will  be  implemented. 

(c)  In  implementing  renewal  programmes  in  eligible  industrial 
areas,  Council  may  make  provision  for,  among  other  matters, 
the  following:— 

(i)  The  relocation  of  residential  and  other  uses  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  industrial  areas. 

(ii)  The  relocation  of  scattered  and  isolated  industries  from 
sites  outside  the  area  into  the  programme  area  and  the 

use  of  the  vacated  land  for  residential  or  other 
compatible  uses. 

(iii)  The  provision  of  parking,  public  works  and  other 
facilities  and  the  planning  or  replanning  of  roads  to 
improve  the  efficient  working  of  and  access  to 
industrial  areas. 

(iv)  The  securing  of  improvement  in  the  appearance  and 
attractiveness  of  industrial  areas  through  entering  into 
co-operative  schemes  with  industrial  firms. 

(v)  The  expansion  or  improvement  of  facilities  serving 
industrial  areas  through  the  use  of  small  parcels  of  land 
within  industrial  areas  which  become  available  through 
renewal  programmes  or  which  are  in  the  ownership  of 
the  City. 

(vi)  The  achievement  of  rental  space  suitable  for  small 
industries  in  multi-storey  factories  designed  for  that  purpose 
where  suitable  parcels  of  industrial  land  become  available. 

4.6  Regulation  of  Industry 

(a)  The  use  of  land  and  buildings  within  industrial  areas  will  be 
regulated  so  that  different  types  of  industrial  activity  are 
reasonably  segregated,  and  the  purposes  for  which  industrial 
land  and  buildings  may  be  used,  other  than  for  industry,  will 
be  controlled. 

(b)  The  siting  and  maintenance  of  industrial  premises,  and  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  waste  and  scrap  will  be  regulated. 

(c)  The  control  of  air  and  water  pollution  to  within  acceptable 
levels  will  be  encouraged. 

4.7  New  industrial  land  created  through  filling  operations  in  the  harbour 
area  will  be  reserved  for  firms  requiring  large  sites  and  those 
oriented  to  the  waterfront.  An  attractive  industrial  estate  and 
trucking  centre  will  be  encouraged  as  part  of  the  harbour  expansion. 
The  lake  side  of  the  new  land  created  by  harbour  expansion  will 

be  suitably  landscaped  and  retained  for  parkland,  as  part  of  a 
continuous  waterfront  park. 


Major  Parks  and  the  Waterfront 


The  Background 


Water  has  given  Toronto  four  priceless  gifts:  the  lakeshore  and  open 
water,  with  all  that  these  imply;  The  Toronto  Islands,  a  secluded  park 
within  easy  reach,  sheltering  a  first-class  harbour;  the  ravines  which 
wind  through  the  otherwise  solid  mass  of  buildings  and  streets;  and  the 
escarpment,  the  shore  of  prehistoric  Lake  Iroquois  which  adds  interest 
to  the  City’s  site.  The  lakeshore,  the  Islands,  and  the  ravines,  together 
with  High  Park,  which  itself  is  mostly  a  ravine  park,  give  the  people  of 
Toronto  a  remarkable  choice  of  outdoor  environment  and  recreation. 
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St.Cloir 


PARKS  OF  20  ACRES  OR  MORE 

1  SIR  CASIMIR  GZOWSKI  PARK 

2  HiGH  PARK 

3  SUNN YS I OE  PARK 

4  EARLSCOURT  PARK 

5  TRINITY- BELLWOODS  PARK 

6  EXHIBITION,  CORONATION,  8  LAKESHORE  PARKS 

7  WILLOWVALE  PARK 

8  QUEEN'S  PARK 

9  EGLINTON  PARK 

10  SHERWOOD  PARK 
DAVID  A.  BALFOUR  PARK 

12  ROSEDALE  VALLEY  ROAD  LANDS 

13  RIVERDALE  PARK 

14  WITHROW  PARK 
WOODBINE  BEACH  PARK 
BEACHES  PARK 

17  KEW  GARDENS 

RECREATION  CENTRES  a  ARENAS 

18  GEORGE  BELL  ARENA 

19  McCORMICK  RECREATION  CENTRE 

20  TRINITY  RECREAT'ON  CENTRE 
UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 

22  JOHN  INNES  RECREATION  CENTRE 

23  REGENT  PARK  NORTH  RECREATION  CENTRE 

24  PAPE  AVENUE  RECREATION  CENTRE 

25  S.  H  ARMSTRONG  RECREATION  CENTRE 

26  TED  REEVE  ARENA 

27  ELIZABETH  RECREATION  CENTRE 

28  NORTH  TORONTO  MEMORIAL  ARENA 


Gerrord 


I  ;1  Major  Porks  S  Open  Space 
ifejtjl’jj  Cemeteries 
—  Trails  and  Pedestrian  Routes 
Recreotion  Complex 


The  Lak eshore  and  ravine  systems,  the  islands  and  the  escarpment  must  be  protected.  Their  use  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  protect  and  enhance  these  unique 
assets,  especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  City.  High 
Park  is  fully  used  by  the  City  and  the  Islands  are  being  developed  by 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  But  the  ravines  and  the  lakeshore  still  offer  the 
prospect  of  substantial  development  to  increase  their  value  to  the 
people  of  Toronto. 


The  Ravines 


The  original  ravines  of  Toronto  can  be  divided  into  four  groups: 

The  ravines  which  now  constitute  High  Park. 

Two  long  ravines  in  the  western  part  of  the  City  which  came 
together  near  Fort  York;  these  have  almost  completely  dis¬ 
appeared,  one  having  been  used  for  the  railway  lines  running 
north-westward  from  the  central  yards  and  the  other  (the 
Bickford  ravine)  having  been  largely  filled  or  built  on. 
Fragments  remain  in  Willowvale  Park,  Trinity-Bellwoods  Park 
and  some  smaller  parks. 


Several  small  ravines  in  the  central  and  eastern  sectors  of  the 
City.  Most  of  these  have  also  been  used  in  various  ways, 
small  parts  remaining  in  various  parks  such  as  Queen’s  Park, 
Withrow  Park  and  Fairmount  Park. 

The  Don  Valley  and  the  ravines  which  run  into  it  —  the 
Chatsworth-Lawrence  Park,  Moore  Park,  Vale  of  Avoca, 
Nordheimer  and  Rosedale  Valley  ravines.  The  Chatsworth- 
Lawrence  Park  ravine  and  the  Nordheimer  ravine  (including 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  Park)  are  parts  of  the  original  ravine 
system,  but  are  now  separated  from  it.  The  Moore  Park  ravine, 
the  Vale  of  Avoca  and  the  Rosedale  Valley,  all  linked  to  the 
Don  Valley,  remain  as  a  continuous  series  of  natural  valleys 
in  something  close  to  their  original  state.  The  recreational 
potential  of  this  area  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  whole 
City. 

In  1960  City  Council  adopted  the  policy  of  acquiring  and  using  the 
ravines  as  recommended  in  “Natural  Parklands”,  a  report  by  the  City  of 
Toronto  Planning  Board.  A  number  of  steps  are  still  needed  to  put 
this  policy  into  effect. 


The  Outer  Ravines  and  Ravine  Parks 


The  Chatsworth-Lawrence  Park  ravine,  which  runs  diagonally  across 
North  Toronto  from  Havergal  College  to  Sherwood  Park,  is  almost 
completely  landscaped  and  developed  as  park  within  the  City. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  should  carry  this  treatment  along  the  ravine  from 
Sherwood  Park  to  the  Don  Valley.  The  rear  of  some  private  lots  that 
run  down  into  the  ravine  should  be  acquired  to  add  to  the  use  of  the 
valley. 

The  Nordheimer  Ravine  was  originally  part  of  Rosedale  Valley,  but  land 
fill  and  building  have  separated  it  from  Ramsden  F^rk.  It  now  runs  from 
Boulton  Drive  to  St.  Clair  Avenue,  crossed  by  Spadina  Road,  and  is 
mainly  publicly  owned  and  in  a  natural  state.  The  Spadina  Expressway 
will  run  through  the  part  north-west  of  Spadina  Road.  It  should  be  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  ensure  that  the  valley  remains  an  attractive  park  with  a 
pleasant  wooded  walk.  This  should  be  connected  by  a  continuous  pedes¬ 
trian  way  to  Ramsden  Park,  thus  providing  a  link  to  Rosedale  Valley  and 
the  central  ravine  system. 

The  Edgewood-Fairmount-East  Lynn  ravine,  between  Danforth  Avenue  and 
the  Eastern  Beaches  has  been  largely  lost  to  fill  and  building.  Only  the 
small  parks  named,  and  a  short  stretch  of  unused  ravine  on  either  side  of 
the  C.N.R.  line,  are  left.  These  should  be  connected  together  by  existing 
streets,  unused  road  allowances,  easements  across  privately-owned  ravine 
land,  and  a  tunnel  under  the  railway,  to  provide  a  pedestrian  walk  to  the 
lakeshore.  The  Scarborough  Expressway  should  be  carefully  designed  to 
accommodate  this  walk. 

The  Glen  Stewart  ravine,  between  Queen  Street  and  the  Kingston  Road, 
should  be  enlarged  as  a  developed  park  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
privately  owned  ravine  land. 


The  Central  Ravine  System 

Rosedale  Valley,  The  Vale  of  Avoca  and  Moore  Park  Ravine  all  connect 
to  the  Don  Valley.  At  the  northern  end  people  can  walk  from  the  Vale  of 
Avoca  to  the  Moore  Park  Ravine  through  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery.  From 
Rosedale  Valley  to  the  Vale  of  Avoca  the  way  lies  through  Rosedale. 
Walking,  cycling,  horseback  and  ski  trails  should  extend  through  all  of 
them  and,  at  intervals,  playgrounds,  picnic  areas  and  the  like  should  be 
provided.  Carefully  and  sensitively  developed,  the  central  system  should 
be  one  of  Toronto’s  greatest  attractions  and  a  recreational  asset 
comparable  to,  though  different  from,  the  Islands:  a  place  for  quiet 
relaxation,  for  hikes,  for  nature  studies,  and  just  for  escape  from  brick, 
concrete  and  asphalt.  Part  of  it  may  be  developed  as  a  regional  park  by 


Metropolitan  Toronto  but  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  entire  system 
rests  with  the  City. 

Rosedale  Valley  should  be  used  as  at  present,  from  the  open  bowl  at  the 
Rosedale  subway  station  to  the  narrow  wooded  defile  as  it  approaches 
the  Don  Valley.  Private  property  should  be  acquired  as  necessary  to 
ensure  public  control  of  the  banks,  especially  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
intrusion  by  new  buildings.  Trails  and  walkways  should  be  constructed. 

Much  of  the  Vale  of  Avoca  is  owned  by  either  the  City  or  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Additional  land  should  be  acquired  to  ensure  good  public  access 
throughout,  particularly  extending  north  to  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  and 
also  at  the  other  and  where  the  ravine  enters  the  Don  Valley.  Slopes 
should  be  controlled  by  purchase,  agreement  or  regulation  to  ensure  that 
they  are  preserved  as  part  of  the  park. 

The  central  part  of  the  ravine  is  attractive  and  well  maintained  but  the 
northern  part  should  be  opened  up  and  improved  through  to  the 
Cemetery.  The  stretch  leading  to  the  Don  Valley  will  be  greatly 
affected  if  the  suggested  Crosstown  Expressway  is  built  in  it.  The 
land  here  is  mostly  held  by  the  Metropolitan  Corporation  and  it  is 
important  that  a  continuous  park  connection  be  created  through  to  the 
Don  Valley  whether  the  Expressway  is  constructed  or  not. 

Moore  Park  Ravine  is  owned  by  the  City  and  East  York  and  leads  into 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery.  The  ravine  lands  will  be  taken  over  by 
Metropolitan  Toronto  to  be  developed  as  part  of  the  Don  Valley  park 
system.  Continuous  walkways  and  trails  should  extend  through  from 
the  Valley  to  the  Cemetery,  through  which  they  can  connect  to  the  Vale 
of  Avoca.  The  slopes  should  be  protected  from  any  development  that 
could  harm  the  attractive  natural  atmosphere  of  the  ravine. 


The  Waterfront 


Like  the  ravines,  the  waterfront  is  a  very  special  asset  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  The  City  should  be  opened  to  the  lake  by 
improving  accessibility  and  exploiting  water  views,  and  waterfront 
recreations  should  be  fully  developed.  Careful  landscaping  and  design 
should  give  unity  to  the  entire  waterfront  and  screen  out  its  less 
attractive  features.  Pollution  is  a  major  threat  to  the  use  of  the 
lakeshore.  Programmes  of  sewer  construction  and  sewage  treatment 
plant  extension  will  reduce  this  threat  and  should  be  given  high 
priority.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  lake  pollution  is  more  than  a 
local  problem.  It  is  of  concern  also  to  the  province  and  the  nation  and  as 
such  its  ultimate  solution  must  be  sought  in  a  joint  venture  by  all  levels 
of  government. 

Plans  for  the  entire  Metropolitan  waterfront,  from  the  west  limit  of 
Toronto  Township  to  the  east  limit  of  Pickering  Township,  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Board.  The  City  is 
responsible  for  the  part  within  the  City  limits,  the  harbour  area  being 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the  Toronto  Harbour  Commissioners. 
Metropolitan  Toronto  is  responsible  for  the  Islands  and  is  now 
developing  them. 


The  Western  Beaches 

The  Western  Beaches  are  a  fine  stretch  of  parkland.  They  form  an 
impressive  entrance  to  the  City,  the  curve  of  Humber  Bay  affording  a 
handsome  view  of  the  skyline  of  Downtown  Toronto  across  an  expanse 
of  water. 

The  City  is  taking  over  from  the  Harbour  Commissioners  the  land  south 
of  the  F.G.  Gardiner  Expressway,  from  the  Humber  to  the  east  end  of 
Coronation  Park.  The  present  policy  of  maintaining  the  parkland  and 
developing  it  for  swimming,  walking,  picnicking,  boating  and  children’s 
playgrounds  will  be  continued. 

Commercial  operations  other  than  concessions  in  public  parks,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  expand;  rather  they  should  be  cut  back  as  opportunity 
permits.  Private  boating  and  other  clubs  with  a  legitimate  interest  in 
the  waterfront  should  be  allowed  reasonable  expansion,  but  only  when 
such  expansion  will  not  interfere  with  public  use  of  the  waterfront.  Uses 
which  do  add  to  the  public  enjoyment  of  the  lakeshore,  such  as  marinas 
and  restaurants,  should  be  leased  on  a  concession  basis. 


A  more  intensive  recreation  area  should  be  developed  to  serve 
particularly  the  west  end  of  the  City.  It  should  be  as  accessible  as 
possible  by  transit  and  road.  The  construction  of  a  Queen  Street 
subway  would  make  the  best  location  as  close  as  possible  to  Queen  and 
Roncesvalles. 

Bicycle  and  walking  trails  should  extend  down  the  Humber  Valley,  across 
the  Western  Beaches  and  on  to  the  Islands  via  the  ferries  or  a  transit 
tunnel. 

The  continuous  sweep  of  the  water  should  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  fine 
features  of  the  Western  Beaches.  It  can  be  enhanced  and  reinforced  by 
suitable  landscaping  of  the  park  and  highway.  There  should  be  no 
interference  with  the  sweep  of  the  waterfront,  by  filling  or  otherwise, 
except  for  purposes  that  are  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beaches, 
and  any  such  developments  should  be  carried  out  in  a  way  that  will  enhance 
the  appearance  of  the  area,  not  detract  from  it.  Motorists,  pedestrians 
and  cyclists,  and  all  those  who  come  to  enjoy  the  Beaches,  should  have 
the  clear  view  to  the  lake  before  them. 


The  C.N.E.  —  Fort  York  Area 

East  of  the  Western  Beaches  is  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

Besides  the  great  annual  exhibition  and  other  fairs,  this  should  be  a 
year-round  centre  of  continuous  interest  for  Toronto  residents  and 
visitors.  It  has  a  large  site,  and  there  is  considerable  space  to  house 
expanded  operations  within  it  if  parking  can  be  made  available  else¬ 
where.  A  large  parking  garage  north  of  the  railways  and  the  Gardiner 
Expressway  could,  if  connected  directly  to  the  C.N.E.  grounds,  to  the 
expressway,  and  to  suitable  transit  services  to  the  Downtown  area,  serve 
the  Exhibition  and  be  used  by  daily  commuters.  In  addition  to  the  C.N.E. 
there  are  several  interesting  places  in  this  area:  the  Marine  Museum, 

Fort  York,  Maple  Leaf  Stadium,  several  boat  clubs,  Coronation  Park  and 
the  Armed  Services  exhibits,  and  the  playground  south  of  Exhibition  Park 
between  Lakeshore  Boulevard  and  the  lake  itself.  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  leisure  activity  for  different  ages  and  tastes:  by  linking  them 
together  an  interesting,  loose-knit  grouping  can  be  achieved  with  a  wide 
variety  of  attractions.  A  site  for  a  major  recreation  and  amusement  park 
could  also  be  created  in  this  area. 


Good  transportation  will  be  important  to  the  success  of  this  area.  It  must 
be  easy  to  reach  from  the  entire  region.  Excellent  service  to  the  area 
would  be  provided  by  a  continuation  of  the  subway  system  from  the  trans¬ 
portation  terminal  and  connected  to  the  Bathurst  line  at  Queen.  It  would 
serve  those  from  Toronto  coming  by  subway  and  those  from  the  region 
coming  by  commuter  train.  It  could  be  the  same  line  that  served  the  C.N.E. 
and  its  commuter  parking  garage,  and  any  other  development  over  the  rail¬ 
way  tracks,  and  a  branch  from  it  could  also  serve  the  ball  park  and  the 
Islands,  including  the  Airport. 


The  Central  Waterfront 

This  sector  of  the  waterfront  covers  the  area  south  of  the  Gardiner 
Expressway  between  Stadium  Boad  and  Coatsworth  Cut  with  the 
exception  of  the  Islands.  Besides  the  harbour  itself  this  is  the  largest 
industrial  area  in  the  City.  Most  of  the  land,  about  1,000  acres,  has 
been  created  by  fill  into  the  lake,  a  process  which  is  still  continuing. 

Originally,  most  of  it  was  owned  by  the  Toronto  Harbour  Commissioners, 
but  about  20%  has  been  sold  to  private  companies  and  15%  to  other 
public  agencies.  Thus  80%  of  the  land  remains  in  public  ownership, 
although  50%  out  of  this  is  occupied  by  private  companies  through 
leases.  Large  tracts  of  land  still  remain  vacant  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  harbour  and  the  filling  operation  is  adding  more  and  more  every 
year.  When  the  newly  created  land  has  settled  it  should  be  landscaped 
and  used  for  public  park  purposes  until  needed  for  development.  This 
is  particularly  important  along  the  lakeshore  where  it  can  form  a 
valuable  part  of  a  continuous  waterfront  park  from  one  city  limit  to  the 
other,  including  the  Islands.  Even  where  docks  are  developed, 
attractive  tree-lined  roads  should  be  maintained  so  that  visitors  can 
have  a  pleasant  drive  through  this  very  important  part  of  the  City. 

The  western  part  of  the  central  waterfront,  from  the  western  gap  to  York 
Street,  has  several  very  large  industries,  mostly  grain  elevators  and 
milling  plants,  right  on  the  docks,  and  north  of  them  the  extensive 
railway  yards  that  are  likely  to  be  reorganized  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  chance  to  develop  the  railway  yards  offers  a  great  opportunity  to 
the  City.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  these  are  air  rights  will  not  be  a 
serious  limitation  on  what  can  be  done. 


Projects  over  the  tracks  could  include  motor  hotels,  offices, 
commercial  and  service  businesses.  Any  residential  development  in 
the  area  would  be  difficult,  because  of  the  large  industrial  areas  to  the 
north  and  the  Gardiner  Expressway  and  major  plants  to  the  south.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  these  plants  will  move,  opening  up  a  vista  to  the 
harbour . 

Nowhere  else,  except  possibly  through  clearance  in  renewal  projects, 
is  there  likely  to  be  such  a  large  area  available  reasonably  close  to 
Downtown.  Its  development  should  not  be  permitted  to  compete  with 
Downtown  but  should  complement  it.  Priority  in  its  use  should  be 
given  to  those  things  which  the  City  needs  and  which  take  large  areas, 
particularly  public  needs. 

A  major  recreation  centre  would  be  most  desirable  in  this  area.  The 
possibility  of  an  amusement  and  recreation  park  has  already  been 
mentioned,  a  combination  of  Disneyland,  fun-fair,  concerts,  dancing, 
restaurants  and  other  entertainments  designed  for  the  needs  of  the 
future  population  of  Toronto  and  its  region.  It  will  be  particularly 
necessary  to  cater  to  the  growing  numbers  of  teen-agers  and  young  adult 
This  would  be  a  good  location  for  an  indoor  arena,  a  stadium  and  sports 
complex.  A  site  for  a  new  stadium  might  be  the  land  on  which  Maple 
Leaf  Stadium  now  stands,  and  some  adjoining  lands,  once  the  area  is 
well  served  by  transit. 

The  use  of  all  this  area,  and  the  C.N.E.  and  Islands,  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  an  extension  of  the  subway  system  from  the  transportation 
terminal  at  the  time  the  railway  tracks  are  being  reorganized.  A  further 
connection  to  the  Bathurst  line  at  Queen  would  also  improve  access  to 
the  area  from  major  parts  of  the  City.  Easy  access  to  all  of  Toronto 
and  its  region  would  make  this  a  choice  location  for  projects  that  would 
serve  the  entire  area.  A  special  study  of  this  development  area  will  be 
needed. 

The  core  of  the  central  waterfront  is  the  area  south  of  Union  Station 
between  York  Street  and  Yonge  Street.  The  plans  for  this  relatively 
small  but  vital  sector  are  based  on  the  following  objectives: 

(i)  All  development  to  fit  into  one  major  scheme  for  the  entire  area; 

(ii)  to  create  a  visual  and  functional  link  between  Downtown  Toronto 
and  the  waterfront; 


(iii)  to  complement,  not  conflict  with,  the  development  of  Downtown; 

(iv)  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Port  of  Toronto; 

(v)  to  provide  for  maximum  public  access  to  and  enjoyment  of  the 
waterfront. 


A  scheme  to  achieve  all  these  objectives  could  include  a  variety  of 
buildings  and  open  space,  including  a  transportation  terminal,  an 
exhibition  and  other  community  buildings,  multi-level  parking,  parks, 
hotels,  motels,  apartments,  offices,  separate  facilities  for  ferries,  small 
boats  and  large  vessels. 

Such  a  scheme  should  be  carried  out  as  a  joint  public  and  private 
project  rather  than  by  public  redevelopment.  Co-operation  among  the 
landowners  involved,  and  possibly  some  consolidation  of  ownership,  would 
be  essential,  but  complete  consolidation  should  not  be  necessary.  Most 
of  the  land  is  owned  by  government  or  by  public  agencies  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  scheme  on  a  co-operative  basis  ought  to  be  possible. 
Whatever  is  done  should  make  the  most  of  this  fine  spot  and  its  vista  of 
the  Bay  and  Islands,  and  should  be  strongly  linked  back  into  Downtown  to 
bring  the  pleasure  of  the  waterfront  back  to  the  City  centre. 

East  of  the  harbour  lands  lies  Ashbridge’s  Bay  Sewage  Treatment  Plant. 
This  is  to  be  expanded  by  Metropolitan  Toronto,  out  into  the  lake.  The 
new  land  created  should  form  a  continuous  shoreline  with  the  lake  fill 
placed  to  accommodate  the  expansion  of  the  harbour. 

While  it  can  not  be  used  as  park  all  of  this  land  should  be  landscaped 
as  attractively  as  possible  and  a  scenic  road,  starting  in  the  harbour  area, 
probably  at  Cherry  Street,  should  skirt  it  on  the  waterfront,  and  extend 
through  to  the  Eastern  Beaches. 


The  Eastern  Beaches 

This  is  a  most  attractive  beach  area  running  from  Ashbridge’s  Bay 
(Coatsworth  Cut)  east  to  the  City  limits  at  Victoria  Park  Ave.  It  is 
readily  divided  into  the  part  east  of  Kew  Gardens,  which  is  essentially 
a  pleasant  beach  serving  mainly  the  residents  of  the  adjoining  Beaches 
area,  although  it  does  also  house  the  Balmy  Beach  Rowing  Club,  and  the 
part  to  the  west,  which  is  a  major  beach  serving  people  from  a  wide  area 
and  containing  the  Olympic  Pools.  Alongside  is  Ashbridge’s  Bay  with 
its  boat  clubs,  and  to  the  north  are  the  Woodbine  Race  Track,  the  Beaches 
Athletic  Field  and  Kew  Gardens. 


The  extension  of  the  sewage  plant  into  the  lake  on  the  west  side  of 
Ashbridge’s  Bay  will  call  for  filling  into  the  lake  on  the  east  side  also, 
in  order  to  recreate  a  satisfactory  shoreline.  This  will  influence  the  use 
of  the  Eastern  Beaches  during  the  filling  process,  but  more  beach  and 
parkland  will  be  created  in  this  valuable  location.  It  is  possible  that 
the  present  Ashbridge’s  Bay  may  be  lost  as  a  small  harbour.  This  loss 
should  be  offset  by  the  provision  of  new  and  larger  marine  basins  for 
small  boats  in  the  same  area.  There  is  a  great  need  for  additional 
small  boat  marinas  in  several  places  on  the  waterfront,  and  this  area, 
having  direct  access  by  road,  and  long-established  boating  clubs,  is  an 
excellent  choice. 

The  Eastern  Beaches  generally  provide  good  swimming.  The  extensions 
to  the  sewage  treatment  plant  are  intended  to  still  further  purify  its 
effluent  and  should  help  reduce  the  danger  of  pollution,  but  care  will 
still  be  needed,  especially  as  several  road  sewers  discharge  into 
Ashbridge’s  Bay.  It  will  be  some  years  before  this  situation  can  be 
completely  corrected  and  in  the  meantime  the  use  of  Ashbridge’s  Bay  may 
be  reduced  because  the  land  fill  on  either  side  will  make  it  more  of  a 
closed-in  channel. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  present  sandy  beach  should  be  preserved 
when  filling  takes  place.  It  might  become  part  of  a  sheltered  bay  that 
could  provide  excellent  swimming  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter,  if  frozen 
over,  a  great  outdoor  skating  rink.  The  Eastern  Beaches  hold  great 
promise  for  further  expansion  to  make  them  even  more  interesting  and 
better  able  to  cater  to  many  thousands  of  Torontonians. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 

MAJOR  PARKS  AND  THE  WATERFRONT 

5. 

Parks 

5.1 

It  will  be  the  objective  of  Council  to  protect  the  lakeshore, 

Islands,  ravines  and  the  escarpment  and  to  enhance  them  as  the 
chief  natural  features  of  the  City,  preserving  them  for  all  time 
for  public  outdoor  recreation  and  enjoyment,  and  to  provide 
district  and  local  parks  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  all 
residents. 

5.2 

Major  public  parks  and  open  spaces  will  be  as  shown  in  the 

General  City  Plan. 

5.3 

Uses  permitted  in  Open  Space  will  include  public  parks  and 
playgrounds,  cemeteries,  private  open  space,  amusement  parks, 
and  accessory  uses. 

5.4 

The  Ravines 

(a)  Ravine  areas,  including  unopened  streets  within  the  ravine 
areas,  will  be  used  only  as  public  parkland,  except  where 
required  for  other  public  purposes.  Such  ravine  areas  will 
be  retained  in  their  natural  state,  with  as  much  clearing, 
extending  and  improvement  as  is  necessary  for  public  use, 
and  with  the  provision  of  facilities  for  trails  and  picnic 

areas. 

(b)  Private  land  within  the  ravine  areas  will  be  acquired  by 

the  City  where  this  is  necessary  to  ensure  public  use  or  to 
prevent  development  incompatible  with  (a).  Such  private 
lands  will  be  acquired  according  to  a  schedule  of  priorities 
and  designated  as  public  open  space. 

(c)  Where  it  is  appropriate  to  use  parts  of  a  designated  ravine 
area  for  the  construction  of  a  road  or  other  non-recreational 
purpose,  the  design  of  the  facility  will  be  such  as  to  detract 
as  little  as  possible  from,  and’where  feasible  to  promote 
and  enhance,  the  appearance  and  recreational  value  of  the 

ravine  area.  Where  parkland  is  lost  through  such  action, 
equivalent  amounts  will  be  acquired  either  in  the  same  area 
or  elsewhere  in  the  City  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
parkland. 

5.5  Trails  and  Pedestrian  Ways 


Council  will  develop,  by  acquisition  of  private  property  where 
necessary,  continuous  ways  suitable  for  use  by  pedestrians,  riders, 
skiers  and  cyclists.  These  paths  will  lead  through  major  parks 
and  ravines  and  along  the  waterfront.  Where  possible,  continuous 
v\ays  will  link  major  parklands  together.  Where  Metropolitan  parks 
are  involved,  the  co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Corporation  will 
be  sought  in  developing  ways  conforming  to  this  policy. 

5.6  The  Lakeshore 


(a)  The  lakeshore  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
harbour  area,  shall  be  used  only  as  public  parkland.  Rec¬ 
reational  and  ancillary  uses,  such  as  parking,  restaurants, 
playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  skating  rinks  and  marinas  will 
remain  under  public  control. 

(b)  Buildings,  and  other  features  on  the  lakeshore,  will  be 
carefully  designed  and  landscaped  to  ensure  visual  con¬ 
tinuity,  variety  and  the  screening  of  the  less  attractive 
features. 

(c)  Filling  in  the  lake  for  recreational  purposes  will  be  carried 
out  only  at  selected  locations.  Regard  will  be  had  for  the 
visual  effect  of  such  filling  on  the  lakeshore  as  a  whole  and 
the  enhancement  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  waterfront  for 
residents. 

(d)  Land  which  has  been  created  by  filling  for  non-recreational 
purposes  will  be  landscaped  and  available  for  public 
recreational  use  pending  its  development  for  other  purposes. 

(e)  Public  access  to  lakeshore  parks  will  be  improved,  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  appearance,  recreational  value  and  the 


preservation  of  the  amenity  of  the  adjacent  residential 

areas. 

(f) 

The  development  of  the  existing  features  in  the  area  between 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  and  Fort  York  into  a  major 
recreation  complex,  with  good  transit  service,  will  be 
encouraged. 

(g) 

A  special  study  will  be  conducted  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  air  rights  and  available  land  along  the  railways 
from  the  western  gap  of  Toronto  Bay  to  York  Street  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  City  in  complementing  the  Downtown  area 
and  in  providing  public  space,  subject  to  limitations  of  cost 
and  structural  capacity.  The  needs  of  young  adults  for 
recreation  and  spectator  sports  facilities,  the  need  for  hotels, 
service,  multi-storey  industrial  and  public  buildings  and  other 
uses  should  be  met  where  possible. 

(h) 

An  overall  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  central  water¬ 
front  will  be  encouraged  to  link  Downtown  to  the  waterfront, 
complement  Downtown  development,  and  provide  maximum 
public  access  to  and  enjoyment  of  the  harbour  front. 

(i) 

Schemes  for  these  selected  areas  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  Official  Plan  by  amendment  as  a  part  of  District  Plans. 

(j) 

Programmes  of  sewer  construction  and  sewage  treatment  to 
eliminate  problems  of  water  pollution  to  be  pursued,  with 
support  from  all  levels  of  government,  to  preserve  the  amenity 
of  the  lakefront  and  ravine  lands  for  recreational  purposes. 

Education,  Research  and  the  Arts 


The  Hole  of  Toronto 

A  great  city  is  more  than  a  place  where  many  people  live  and  work. 
Greatness  in  cities  is  gauged  in  large  measure  by  the  variety  and  quality 
of  opportunities  they  offer  to  their  citizens  for  the  enrichment  of  mind  and 
spirit,  and  by  the  stimulating  atmosphere  that  lends  vitality  to  individual 
and  corporate  effort. 

The  city  is  the  wellspring  of  knowledge  and  creativity.  To  a  growing 
extent  society  is  based  on  knowledge  —  on  the  discovery,  storage, 
analysis,  integration  and  use  of  facts  —  and  on  intelligent  control  based 
on  that  knowledge.  Research  and  decision-making  are  the  hallmarks  of 
the  modern  metropolis. 

At  the  same  time,  with  rising  educational  standards,  greater  prosperity, 
the  prospect  of  increased  leisure  and  the  growing  ability  of  most  people 
to  take  time  for  those  things  they  enjoy  or  think  worth  while,  the  arts  are 
moving  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  attention.  There  is  a  shift  that 
will  greatly  change  people’s  needs  and  the  emphasis  on  what  they  expect 
from  their  city,  a  shift  from  concern  with  finding  the  means  of  livelihood 
to  concern  with  living. 

Toronto  is  pre-eminently  a  headquarters  city,  a  commercial  and 
financial  centre,  a  place  where.decisions  are  made  and  policies 
established  affecting  the  entire  country.  It  must  be  able  to  attract, 
educate  and  retain  the  people  it  needs  to  ensure  its  position  of  leadership 
if  it  is  to  prosper.  The  provision  of  space  and  facilities  for  education, 
research  and  the  arts  is  a  matter  of  first  importance,  and  beyond  that  every¬ 
thing  possible  must  be  done  to  make  Toronto  a  more  civilized  and  stimu¬ 
lating  city. 


The  Npeds  in  Higher  Education 


In  the  years  to  come  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  in  the  City  aged  18  to  21  and  in  the  percentage  of  them  taking  a 
post-secondary  education.  They  may  go  to  universities,  polytechnical 
institutes  or  community  colleges.  In  the  past  many  have  gone  to  teachers’ 
colleges.  Recently  the  Province  has  decided  that  in  future  elementary 


school  teachers  will  take  their  training  in  universities,  and  as  a  result 
university  enrolment  will  go  up  substantially. 

By  1981  space  will  have  to  be  created  in  the  City  of  Toronto  for  an 
additional  10,000  university  undergraduates,  6,000  to  8,000  community 
college  students,  10,000  polytechnical  students  and  a  number  of  gen¬ 
eral  arts  students  taking  teacher  training.  In  addition  there  will  be  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  part-time  and  evening  students  who  will  be 
seeking  courses  to  upgrade  their  qualifications  or  merely  to  expand 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  a  knowledge  which 
will  be  increasingly  essential  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  play  a  useful 
role  in  it.  Adult  education  will  be  of  ever-increasing  importance.  The 
demand  can  be  expected  to  strain  the  capacity  of  all  schools  and 
colleges,  besides  creating  a  parking  problem  in  their  area.  There  may 
even  be  a  need  to  expand  some  colleges  beyond  the  size  needed  to 
accommodate  full-time  students,  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  adult 
education. 

Additional  capacity  at  present  planned  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  will  not  meet  the  anticipated  demand,  except  in  the  case  of 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute.  A  new  undergraduate  college  and  one 
or  more  community  colleges  will  be  needed. 


The  University  of  Toronto 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  a  great  institute  of  higher  education.  In 
this  period  of  continuous  rapid  advance  in  many  fields  of  learning  it 
must  constantly  strive  to  be  in  the  forefront,  to  maintain  a  position  of 
national  and  international  leadership.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  fulfil 
its  obligations  to  educate  students  to  the  highest  level,  to  develop 
new  ideas  and  knowledge  of  value  to  all  mankind,  and  to  build  up  a 
faculty  that  can  help  the  community. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Toronto  that  the  University  develop 
in  this  way.  The  City  needs  the  highly  qualified  graduates,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge,  and  the  best  advice  if  its  affairs  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  wisely  so  that  it  may  prosper  in  this  increasingly  complex  and 
rapidly-changing  world.  The  University  must  continuously  expand  its 
libraries,  research  laboratories,  and  other  plant  to  serve  advanced 
graduate  and  faculty  studies. 

The  logical  direction  of  University  expansion  is  southward,  towards 
the  Art  Gallery  and  Grange  Park.  This  expansion  could  accommodate 
the  necessary  academic  and  research  facilities  and  also  residences 
that  will  be  needed  for  many  students,  particularly  graduate  students, 


who  should  be  housed  close  to  the  campus.  The  University  should 
develop  plans  for  its  expansion  as  soon  as  possible,  setting  out  its 
needs  and  how  it  proposes  that  they  be  met,  and  should  consult  with 
the  City  in  so  doing. 

While  the  University  of  Toronto  will  grow  from  its  present  enrolment 
of  21,000  to  a  maximum  of  25,000,  it  will  not  be  able  to  take  more  under¬ 
graduates  than  it  now  has.  Indeed,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  probably  take 
fewer  undergraduates  because  priority  must  be  given  to  graduate  and 
advanced  students. 

The  acknowledged  change  in  the  University  of  Toronto  from  a  teaching 
institution  to  a  centre  of  scholarship  will  increase  the  demand  for 
space  for  research  and  for  graduate  students.  This  change  will  also 
result  in  a  shift  in  the  role  of  the  University  from  a  more  local 
responsibility  for  education,  to  an  international  influence  which  in¬ 
volves  the  whole  country  and  beyond.  What  undergraduate  places  there 
are  will  be  much  sought  after  by  students  from  all  across  Canada  and 
abroad,  drawn  by  the  prestige  of  the  University.  The  City  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  undergraduate  education  of  increasing  numbers  of 
its  sons  and  daughters. 


A  New  Undergraduate  College 


By  1981  there  will  be  about  14,000  residents  of  the  City  seeking  a 
university  undergraduate  education,  exclusive  of  those  seeking  teacher 
training,  as  against  4,700  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1964. 
A  new  university  or  university  college  will  be  needed  to  accommodate 
some  5  -  6,000  of  them  since  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  has  always 
been  the  “home  town”  university  to  Torontonians,  will  be  unable  to 
take  them.  Nor  can  these  students  just  be  told  to  go  elsewhere  for 
their  education.  While  many  students  do  go  to  out-of-town  universities, 
such  a  policy  would  inevitably  mean  that  many  would  not  get  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  should  have,  both  in  their  own  interest  and  in  the  interests  of 
society  and  the  City.  This  would  be  particularly  true  for  the  poorer 
families. 


This  new  university  will  also  have  to  take  residents  of  other  munici¬ 
palities  adjoining  the  City,  as  well  as  the  added  general  arts  students 
taking  teacher  training.  The  total  undergraduate  enrolment  would  be  at 
least  10,000  by  1981.  The  suburban  universities,  York,  Erindale  and 
Scarborough,  are  not  well  placed  to  serve  City  residents  and  they  will, 
in  any  event,  be  pressed  to  take  care  of  the  students  from  their  own 
districts  by  1981.  An  additional  college  may  well  be  needed  in  the 
suburbs  before  then. 

The  new  university  should  probably  be  a  “city  college’’  after 
the  style  prevalent  in  many  cities,  with  good  research  and  laboratory 
facilities  since  science  and  technology  will  inevitably  play  a  large 
part  in  all  future  education.  It  should  concentrate  on  providing  a 
sound  basic  education  for  as  many  Toronto  citizens  as  possible  and 
should  cater  both  to  those  taking  regular  undergraduate  courses  and  to 
the  many  thousands  who  will  seek  part-time  and  evening  classes.  It 
should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Downtown  core  of  the  City, 
served  by  good  transportation  so  that  it  will  be  accessible  to  people 
living  in  all  parts  and  also  well  placed  to  serve  the  business  community. 

There  is  some  urgency  in  founding  this  new  city  college.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  organize  a  new  institution  of  this  type,  to  staff  it  and  to 
be  ready  to  accept  students.  The  Province  should  consider  this  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  for  the  City. 


Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute 

Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  provides  the  advanced  technical 
training  that  is  increasingly  important  in  our  society.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  since  its  founding  in  1949  and  it  is  expected  that  its  enrol¬ 
ment  will  increase  from  4,100  in  1965  to  10,000  day  students  in  1970, 
plus  many  thousands  of  evening  and  part-time  students.  This  is  not 
likely  to  meet  the  demand  unless  further  expansion  is  undertaken  and 
adequate  facilities  are  provided  in  the  suburbs  to  take  students  seek¬ 
ing  basic  technical  training. 


Inevitably  Ryerson  will  continue  to  expand  and  to  develop  and  ela¬ 
borate  its  courses.  It  should  develop  plans  for  its  growth  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  City. 


Community  Colleges 


Up  until  now  secondary  school  has  been  an  accepted  standard  of 
education  for  most  people.  It  now  appears  essential  that  they  take 
some-  form  of  post-high  school  education  and  that  it  be  provided  for  all 
those  who  can  benefit  from  it. 

Advancing  technology  requires  a  more  highly  skilled  labour  force. 

Many  of  the  skills  needed  cannot  be  provided  by  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  universities  are  not  designed  to  offer  this  type  of  training.  The 
Province  has  recognized  this  problem  by  the  establishment  of  community 
colleges  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduates  of  secondary  schools,  apart 
from  those  going  on  to  university  or  to  Ryerson.  Instruction  may  include 
general  education  below  university  level,  technical  courses  and  special 
courses  to  meet  specific  needs.  In  addition  to  courses  for  graduates  of 
the  secondary  schools,  community  colleges  can  also  serve  adults  and 
those  who  have  left  school,  by  providing  trade  and  apprenticeship 
training,  commercial  and  other  courses.  In  community  colleges  students 
will  receive  adequate  training  so  that  they  can  find  a  useful  role  in 
society. 


There  is  an  urgent  need  for  one  or  more  community  colleges  in  Toronto 
to  fill  the  gap  in  our  educational  system  between  secondary  schools  and 
the  university. 

There  are  at  present  Provincial  Institutes  of  Trade  on  Nassau,  Wellesley 
and  Dartnell  Streets,  with  a  combined  enrolment  in  excess  of  2,000. 
These  would  be  absorbed  into  the  new  community  colleges,  but  much 
more  is  needed.  By  1981  the  enrolment  of  day  students  should  reach 
8,000  to  10,000.  There  is  also  a  heavy  demand  for  part-time  and  even¬ 
ing  courses  in  this  field,  as  demonstrated  by  pilot  projects. 


One  community  college  at  least  should  be  close  to  Downtown,  to  serve 
the  business  community  as  well  as  nearby  residents.  A  site  might  be 
found  in  an  urban  renewal  project. 


Adult  Education  and  Retraining 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
taking  part-time  and  evening  classes,  to  the  point  where  they  now  sub¬ 
stantially  outnumber  all  those  taking  regular  full-time  courses  in  com¬ 
parable  schools  and  colleges.  Some  are  studying  to  improve  their 
ability  to  do  their  job,  others  are  simply  anxious  to  know  more  about  the 
\Aorld  they  live  in.  Because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  change  in  our  society 
there  is  also  a  rapidly-growing  need  to  train  and  re-train  people.  All  of 
these  demands  add  up  to  a  major  task  to  be  faced  by  all  our  educational 
institutions. 


Other  Colleges 


Any  significant  major  city  has  a  great  variety  of  colleges  in  many  fields. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  it  significant.  Toronto  has 
several  either  established  or  in  embryo.  Many  more  should  develop  over 
the  years  and  there  must  be  a  willingness  to  encourage  them  as  part  of 
the  general  stimulation  of  thought  and  interesting  diversity  that  will  add 
to  the  vitality  of  the  City. 

The  Ontario  College  of  Art  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the  present 
colleges.  It  should  grow  and  develop  as  one  of  the  major  elements  of  the 
proposed  Grange  Centre.  The  School  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  National  Ballet  School  fulfil  similar  roles.  Colleges  in  the  other 
arts  will  be  needed,  such  as  a  theatre  school  and  a  vocational  school 
for  music  and  the  performing  arts. 


Public  Libraries 


Public  Libraries  are  designed  to  be  used,  to  remove  barriers  to  know¬ 
ledge,  to  guide  the  reader  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  world. 

The  City  of  Toronto  is  fortunate  in  having  a  large  and  impressive  public 
library  system  built  up  over  more  than  80  years.  It  has  a  fine  Central  Library 
and  several  local  branches.  The  resources  of  the  Central  Library  are 
important  to  all  Toronto.  The  present  site  is  not  ideally  located  and  is 
considered  inadequate.  If  it  is  relocated,  this  library  should  be  made  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  residents  of  the  whole  Metro  area  and  close 
to  other  institutions  of  education  and  research.  A  location  in  or  close  to 
the  central  area  of  the  City  and  near  the  major  public  transportation  net¬ 
work  is  highly  desirable. 

Recently  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  Metropolitan  area  should 
develop  a  new  class  of  libraries,  bridging  the  gap  between  the  highly 
spacialized  Central  Library  and  the  limited  services  of  the  small  neigh¬ 
bourhood  libraries.  These  should  be  sited  in  places  where  they  are 
easily  reached  by  transit  from  a  large  surrounding  area  and  should  pre¬ 
ferably  be  in  district  centres  where  they  can  benefit  from  and  add  to  the 
total  attraction  and  diversity  of  the  centre. 


Research 


It  is  not  only  industry  that  must  carry  out  research  to  prosper.  More  and 
more,  business  and  government  turn  to  studies  to  determine  the  courses 
they  should  follow.  The  means  have  been  developing  over  a  number  of 
years  and  the  introduction  of  the  computer,  with  its  ability  to  correlate 
a  vast  array  of  facts,  has  greatly  increased  their  scope  and  efficiency. 

In  years  to  come  this  kind  of  research  and  analysis  will  be  fundamental 
to  the  successful  operation  of  husiness  and  government. 

Just  as  industry  benefits  greatly  from  well  conceived  industrial  research 
parks,  so  business  and  government  would  benefit  from  their  own  Down¬ 
town  research  centres.  Many  individual  research  operations  are  building 
up,  either  inside  companies,  with  government  departments,  at  the  univer¬ 
sities,  or  in  consultant  services.  The  entire  community  would  benefit 
from  greater  integration  of  these  efforts  and  research  into  the  way  indiv¬ 
idual  programmes  could  be  related  to  one  another  and  the  community. 
Research  centres  in  or  close  to  Downtown  could  meet  this  need. 


The  Arts 


It  is  axiomatic  that  a  great  city  makes  generous  provision  for  the  arts 
since  they  represent  an  important  part  of  man’s  highest  aspirations. 

With  higher  education,  increased  prosperity,  and  a  growing  ability  to 
spend  time  on  doing  those  things  that  are  enjoyable  and  worthwhile, 
people  will  come  to  expect  more  from  their  city  and  will  look  to  it  to 
provide  more  of  the  arts  in  their  lives. 

Creativity  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  arts,  and  also  to  many 
facets  of  the  communications  industry,  including  radio  and  television, 
newspapers,  advertising,  and  publishing  of  books  and  magazines.  There 
is  a  strong  inter-connection  between  all  of  these  and  it  is  important  that 
they  be  close  enough  together  so  that  they  can  support  one  another  and 
profit  from  the  services  of  the  people  active  in  the  various  fields. 

Toronto  already  holds  a  strong  position  as  the  centre  for  English-speaking 
Canada  in  the  creative  arts.  There  is  an  important  concentration  in  and 
around  the  Downtown  area,  a  location  that  is  convenient  for  its  many 
connections  with  the  business  community  and  because  it  is  accessible 
to  the  entire  public.  It  is  essential  that  Toronto  strengthens  its  position 
over  the  years  since  this  whole  field  of  activity  will  inevitably  become 
of  increasing  importance  in  our  society.  To  do  so  adequate  facilities 
must  be  created,  many  of  them  in  clearly  identifiable  centres  that  will 
both  express  the  importance  of  the  activity  they  house  and  provide  a 
feature  in  the  city  that  people  can  recognize. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Centre,  together  with  the  O’Keefe  Centre,  will  form 
one  such  feature.  Over  the  years  the  Centre  should  be  further  expanded 
as  the  need  arises  and  can  be  met,  so  that,  together  with  the  other 
theatres  and  halls  available,  Downtown  will  have  a  complete  range  of 
facilities  for  the  performing  arts. 

Alongside  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  should  be  a  new  broadcasting  centre, 
a  consolidation  of  the  English-language  network  production  facilities  for 
the  C.B.C.,  possibly  combined  with  some  private  companies.  Apart  from 
the  obvious  advantages  of  being  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  O’Keefe 
Centres,  this  site  would  be  convenient  to  all  the  other  creative  arts,  to 
the  business  heart  of  the  city,  to  hotels,  restaurants  and  the  many  ser¬ 
vices  that  both  the  C.B.C.  and  others  employ.  For  the  first  time  the 
C.B.C.  could  have  a  home  in  Toronto  adequate  to  their  needs,  sited 
where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  City. 
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MAJOR  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  AREA  OF  TORONTO 


COLLEGE 


CARLTON 


DUNDAS 


OUEEN 


WNTOWN 


RAILWAY 


Existing  use 
E  xponsi on  area 


Existing  subway 
Proposed  subway 


1  University  of  Toronto 

2  Art  Gallery 

3  Ontario  College  of  Art 

4  The  Grange  Centre 

5  Central  Library 


6  Ontorio  Government  Area 

7  Hospital  Area 

8  Municipal  Government  Area 

9  Newspapers,  Publishing,  Advertising 
New  University  (site  not  selected) 


10  Ryerson  Poly  technical  Institute 
I  I  Community  College,  Student  Residences 

12  St.  Lawrence  Centre 

13  O’  Keefe  Centre 

14  Broadcasting  Centre 


7  he  grouping  of  major  institutions  around  the  Downtown  core  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  for  enrichment. 


PARLIAMENT 


On  the  other  side  of  Downtown  the  Grange  Centre  for  the  visual  arts 
could  be  built  up,  starting  with  an  expanded  Art  Gallery  and  College 
of  Art  as  basic  elements.  It  could  also  include  studios,  schools,  a 
craft  centre  and  similar  activities.  With  the  construction  of  the  Dundas 
Street  Mall  from  University  Avenue  to  the  Art  Gallery,  the  Grange  Centre 
would  be  well  placed,  especially  in  view  of  the  anticipated  expansion 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  south  to  Dundas  Street. 

El  sewhere  there  would  be  many  smaller  buildings  for  drama,  concerts, 
art  displays,  suitable  for  many  of  the  smaller  groups  in  town,  both 
amateur  and  professional.  These  could  be  part  of  community  centres  or 
in  public  libraries  or  similar  buildings.  They  could  be  in  district  shopping 
centres,  where  they  would  be  a  welcome  addition.  Outdoor  displays, 
outdoor  concerts  and  performances  could  also  be  staged  in  many  places, 
both  Downtown  and  in  district  centres,  adding  interest  and  pleasure  to  the 
City. 


The  Central  Concentration 


Many  of  the  items  described  in  this  chapter  will  be  clustered  around 
Downtown.  Here  they  are  well  placed  to  serve  the  people  of  Toronto  and 
of  the  entire  region.  Together  with  commercial  entertainment  they  make 
up  some  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  City  centre.  Together  with  the 
hospitals,  Queen’s  Park,  the  cathedrals  and  other  institutions  they  make 
up  some  of  the  most  handsome  areas  of  development. 

Progressively  they  will  become  more  important  features  of  the  Central 
Area.  They  are  well  placed  on  the  perimeter  of  the  prime  commercial 
areas,  which  have  ample  room  for  expansion  internally.  It  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  ensure  the  best  possible  quality  in  their  development  so  that 
the  total  Central  Area  can  be  a  handsome,  exciting  place  to  be. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 

EDUCATION,  RESEARCH  AND  THE  ARTS 

6.  Education,  Research  and  the  Arts 

6.1  It  is  the  objective  of  Council  that  within  the  City  there  will  be  space 
and  facilities  for  education,  research  and  the  arts  to  attract,  educate 
and  hold  the  people  needed  for  a  prosperous  city  commanding  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  international  leadership. 

6.2  Institutions  for  education,  research  and  the  arts  will  be  encouraged 
to  design  and  locate  their  buildings  and  projects  so  as  to  enhance 
the  appearance  of  the  City. 

6.3  Post-Secondary  Education 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  new  undergraduate  college  at  a  central 
location  in  the  City,  readily  accessible  to  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  City  and  to  the  business  community  in  the  central  area,  will 
be  facilitated  by  the  City. 

(b)  A  college  or  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  will  be 
established  at  central  locations  in  the  City. 

(c)  The  City  will  co-operate  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  its  expansion  beyond  the  present  limits 
of  the  campus. 

(d)  The  City  will  co-operate  with  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  provision  of  student  residences  in  an  adjacent  residen¬ 
tial  improvement  area. 

(e)  Encouragement  will  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  additional 
colleges  in  fields  such  as  theatre,  the  visual  arts,  music  and 
others. 


6.4  Libraries 


(a)  A  location  of  the  Central  Library  in  or  close  to  the  Central 
area  of  the  City  and  close  to  other  educational  and  research 
institutions  will  be  encouraged. 

(b)  “Regional”  libraries,  as  designated  by  the  Library  Board,  will 
be  located  in  district  centres  and  other  locations  which  can  be 
reached  easily  by  transit  from  extensive  surrounding  areas. 


6.5  Research 


Research  institutions,  whose  activities  are  mutually  interconnected 
with  the  business  community,  education,  government  and  universities, 
will  be  encouraged  to  locate  in  an  area  convenient  to  these  centres. 


6.6  The  Arts 


(a)  The  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for  the  Arts  will  be  developed  and 
expanded,  as  feasible,  to  include  suitable  and  adequate 
facilities  for  the  performing  arts  and  related  activities. 

(b)  A  Grange  Centre  for  the  Visual  Arts  will  be  encouraged  adjacent 
to  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  and  the  Ontario  College  of  Art. 

The  City  will  co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
centre  with  the  agencies  concerned. 

(c)  Accommodation  and  facilities  for  concerts,  theatrical  performances, 
exhibitions  and  similar  endeavours  will  be  included  in  public  or 
private  buildings  located  in  district  centres  throughout  the  City 
where  appropriate. 

(d)  The  location  of  the  C.B.C.  Broadcasting  Centre  for  the  English- 
speaking  networks  alongside  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  will  be 
given  assistance  by  the  City  in  recognition  of  the  prime  importance 
of  this  activity  to  the  creative  life  of  Toronto. 


Transportation 


The  planning  of  transportation  and  development  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
Development  generates  movement:  ease  of  access  encourages  develop¬ 
ment.  A  plan  for  one  only  makes  sense  if  integrated  with  an  appropriate 
plan  for  the  other. 

The  maximum  integration  of  all  forms  of  transportation  must  be  sought  — 
transit,  train,  private  car,  truck  —  to  achieve  the  best  use  of  each  and 
the  best  overall  results. 


The  Region 

The  growth  of  the  region,  extending  some  50  to  100  miles  from  Downtown 
Toronto,  is  of  cardinal  importance  to  any  future  plans.  From  its  present 
population  of  under  3  million  it  will  grow  to  7  million  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  to  10  million  and  more  thereafter.  It  is  for  this  tremendous 
scale  of  growth  that  we  are  now  laying  the  foundations. 

A  system  must  be  established  that  will  permit  continued  growth  without 
congestion.  Downtown  Toronto,  the  heart  of  the  region,  must  be  accessible 
from  all  parts,  and  the  entire  region  should  offer  its  residents  attractive 
surroundings  to  live  and  work  in.  Uncontrolled  scattering  of  development 
can  not  be  tolerated  as  it  would  result  in  the  progressive  despoiling  of 
the  entire  area  and  steadily  mounting  congestion  that  could  not  be  relieved 
by  the  subsequent  addition  of  mass  transit  since  movement  would  be  too 
diffuse  for  it  to  work. 

The  combination  of  a  long-distance  high-speed  mass  transit  system,  such 
as  a  commuter  train  service,  between  city  centres,  and  an  expressway 
network  for  regional  circulation  would  be  efficient,  attractive  and  flex¬ 
ible.  It  could  accommodate  continued  growth  in  old  and  new  cities  by 
increasing  commuter  line  capacity  rather  than  relying  entirely  on  new 
expressways.  In  the  long  run  the  commuter  train  system  could  be  as 
important  to  the  region  as  the  subway  is  to  Toronto.  It  is  imperative 
that  an  early  decision  be  made  to  adopt  this  system  and  use  it  as  the 
basis  for  the  future  development  of  the  region. 
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The  most  logical  long-term  plan  for  this  regional  growth  would  be  to 
establish  a  system  of  efficient  commuter  train  lines,  and  to  channel 
development  to  key  points  on  this  system.  Here  existing  cities  could 
be  expanded  or  new  ones  established.  The  commuter  trains  would  give 
the  residents  a  fast,  convenient  way  of  travelling  from  one  city  centre 
to  another,  particularly  to  the  centre  of  Toronto.  They  would  have  a 
choice,  instead  of  being  forced  to  rely  on  cars,  and  this  choice  would 
ease  the  demand  for  new  highways.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  a  commuter  train  service  to  be  self-supporting  any  more 
than  any  other  form  of  passenger  transportation.  Public  costs  should 
be  weighed  against  the  benefits  to  be  obtained. 

Expressways  would  also  be  required,  for  commercial  and  industrial 
traffic  and  the  large  number  of  other  trips  that  can  not  be  handled  by 
rail  service.  They  should  form  a  network  allowing  free  movement  in 
many  directions,  with  concentration  towards  Toronto  and  other  major 
cities. 

The  new  and  expanded  cities  would  be  an  essential  part  of  this  con¬ 
cept  since  development  must  be  focused  on  the  commuter  stations  if 
the  system  is  to  work.  Local  transit  would  take  people  to  their  own 
city  centre,  where  the  commuter  station  would  be.  Expressways  could 
also  bring  drivers  to  convenient  stations  where  they  could  transfer  to 
a  train. 

The  towns  and  cities  in  the  region  could  be  varied  in  size  and  character, 
depending  on  their  location  and  the  period  of  their  development.  People 
would  have  a  choice  of  places  to  live,  each  a  city  on  its  own  with  its 
own  centre,  yet  tied  in  with  the  region  so  that  the  benefits  of  all  its 
resources,  its  opportunities  and  interests,  would  be  readily  available. 
Guiding  development  to  selected  locations  can  eliminate  the  squander¬ 
ing  of  the  countryside  and  allow  the  building  up  of  cities  with  adequate 
greenbelt  areas. 

The  channelling  of  growth  to  these  cities  would  also  provide  an  effici¬ 
ent  basis  for  developing  the  services  that  people  need.  This  efficient 
and  logical  structure  for  the  region  could  be  the  foundation  for  varied, 
attractive  and  flexible  growth  in  which  the  individual  would  have  a  choice 
of  where  to  live  and  how  to  travel. 


The  City 


The  City,  and  the  surrounding  Metropolitan  area,  is  compact  and 
concentrated  by  comparison  with  the  region.  The  same  principles 
should  apply,  but  at  a  different  scale.  The  subway  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  regional  commuter  train,  and  the  main  road  the  equivalent  of  the 
expressway.  Dramatic  concentrations  of  new  development  must  be 
accommodated.  It  is  logical  that  they  focus  on  the  subway,  so  that  as 
many  people  as  possible  will  be  able  to  use  it,  being  forced  to  rely  on 
their  cars  only  when  taking  trips  for  which  no  transit  service  could 
reasonably  be  provided.  It  is  important  to  build  up  the  subway  system 
to  serve  this  development,  just  as  it  is  important  to  focus  development 
on  the  subway.  This  would  provide  the  best  access  to  important  parts 
of  the  City,  particularly  Downtown,  and  would  relieve  the  surface 
streets  as  much  as  possible,  allowing  them  to  operate  satisfactorily 
for  many  years  to  come . 

Both  regional  and  local  systems  would  focus  on  Downtown  Toronto, 
commuter  trains  and  expressways  at  the  regional  level  being  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  subways  and  main  roads  at  the  local  level.  To  get 
the  best  service  it  is  essential  that  the  two  systems  be  articulated  so 
that  people  could  switch  from  one  to  the  other  where  it  was  most  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Motorists  on  the  expressways  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  parking  and  transferring  to  commuter  train  or  subway;  passengers  on 
commuter  trains  should  be  able  to  transfer  to  subway  where  necessary; 
those  who  have  to  drive  Downtown  should  park  on  the  fringes  and 
take  transit  or  walk  to  their  destinations  within  the  area. 

Downtown  is  the  principal  focus  of  all  these  systems.  It  is  the  centre 
of  business,  shopping,  government  and  other  important  functions.  If  it 
can  be  reached  from  all  parts  of  Toronto  and  its  region  by  mass  tran¬ 
sportation,  it  can  be  built  up  to  the  greatest  efficiency  by  concentrating 
people  without  concentrating  vast  numbers  of  cars. 

The  regional  and  local  systems  already  meet  at  Union  Station.  This  is 
the  place  where  the  expressway  network  is  close  to  Downtown:  it  is  the 
southern  end  of  the  subway  loop  and  of  the  University-Front-Jarvis 
arterial  road  system  which  encircles  Downtown.  This  is  the  logical 
area  to  build  the  new  transportation  terminal.  This  would  include 
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commuter  and  long-distance  trains,  long-distance  buses,  an  air  terminal, 
heliport,  taxi  ranks,  and  commuter  parking.  Traffic  entering  and  leaving 
the  City  could  easily  transfer  to  subway  or  the  local  streets.  Downtown, 
with  its  business,  entertainment,  shopping  and  hotels,  is  within  easy 
walking  distance. 

People  who  still  need  to  drive  Downtown,  for  business,  shopping  or 
entertainment,  should  be  accommodated  as  conveniently  as  possible  in 
and  around  the  area.  Service  vehicles  should  have  free  access  to  the 
business  they  serve.  But  people  who  use  cars  to  get  to  and  from  work, 
should  be  encouraged  to  park  on  the  perimeter.  This  would  save  land 
for  more  important  uses  within  Downtown  and  reduce  traffic  congestion. 
Perimeter  roads  should  also  be  developed  around  Downtown  for  through 
traffic.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  minimize  through  traffic 
and  to  conserve  the  capacity  of  the  existing  streets.  If  such  measures 
are  adopted,  it  is  likely  that  the  streets  within  Downtown  will  be 
adequate  for  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  If  they  are  not,  and 
especially  if  highways  are  improved  at  the  expense  of  transit,  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  serious  congestion. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  a  major  decision  about  the  kind 
of  city  we  are  to  have,  and  the  decision  on  transportation  is  critical  to 
it.  If  the  City  is  to  be  well  organized  and  to  work  efficiently  and 
attractively,  we  must  emphasize  rapid  transit  rather  than  highway 
construction. 


Transit 


Neither  the  commuter  train  nor  the  subway  system  is  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  City,  yet  their  adequate  development  is  essential 
to  the  City.  Fortunately  the  existing  rail  rights-of-way  are  very  suitably 
located  in  the  region  and  once  a  commuter  train  system  is  established 
it  should  be  expanded  as  the  region  grows.  The  new  transportation 
terminal  will  be  well  placed  to  handle  the  traffic.  A  few  other  stations 
would  be  useful  where  passengers  can  transfer  to  subway  in  the 
outskirts,  but  otherwise  fast  trips  with  few  stops  should  be  the  rule. 


A  programme  of  subway  extension  is  also  contemplated.  After  the 
suburban  extensions  of  the  Bloor-Danforth  lines  are  completed, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  intends  to  extend  the  Yonge  Street  line  beyond  the 
City  limits  into  North  York.  The  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  drivers  on  the  MacDonald  Cartier  Freeway,  and  Yonge  Street, 
to  park  and  transfer  to  this  subway  if  heading  into  the  City. 

A  subway  on  Queen  Street  should  have  high  priority.  It  should  run  from 
Roncesvalles  to  the  Greenwood  Yards,  but  if  sufficient  funds  for  all  of 
it  are  not  immediately  available  a  start  could  be  made  by  putting  the 
present  street  car  line  in  a  tunnel  through  the  Central  Area,  from  about 
Spadina  to  Sherbourne.  It  is  essential  that  all  of  this  area  have  good 
access  to  the  City  centre. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  rapid  transit  in  the  centre  boulevard  of 
the  Spadina  Expressway.  At  the  southern  end  this  was  planned  to 
swing  east,  cross  the  Bloor-Danforth  line  at  St.  George  Station  and  link 
up  with  the  University  Avenue  line.  This  may  not  be  practicable. 

There  would  then  be  four  lines,  Bloor  from  the  west,  Spadina  from  the 
north-west,  Yonge  from  the  north,  and  Danforth  from  the  east,  feeding 
into  two  lines,  University  and  Yonge,  taking  people  Downtown.  If 
traffic  grows  as  anticipated  and  particularly  with  the  focusing  of 
development  on  the  subway,  these  two  lines  will  be  seriously  overloaded. 

To  relieve  the  pressure  that  will  build  up  on  University  and  Yonge  over 
the  years,  and  to  allow  the  operation  of  direct  trains  from  Bloor  and 
Danforth  to  Downtown  via  University,  it  is  proposed  that  an  alternative 
alignment  for  the  southern  end  of  the  Spadina  subway  be  worked  out 
leading  directly  Downtown.  Bathurst  Street  is  suggested  as  the  best 
location.  Starting  from  the  Nordheimer  Ravine  north  of  St.  Clair  Ave. 
the  subway  could  go  straight  down  Bathurst  to  Queen,  where  it  could 
join  the  Queen  Street  line  running  east  through  Downtown.  In  addition 
to  providing  a  better  subway  system  this  would  serve  an  important, 
densely  built-up  area  and  several  locations  that,  with  subway  service, 
could  be  excellent  for  concentrated  development. 


Another  rapid  transit  line  that  is  proposed  is  an  extension  of  the  system 
from  the  transportation  terminal  along  the  reconstructed  right-of-way  of 
the  railways  to  the  C.N.E.,  and  into  the  Bathurst  subway  line  at  Queen 
Street.  People  arriving  at  the  transportation  terminal  by  train  or  other¬ 
wise  could  use  this  direct  connection,  as  could  passengers  on  the  whole 
subway  system.  The  line  would  also  serve  any  future  developments 
over  the  tracks  from  Downtown  to  Bathurst  Street,  as  well  as  the 
recreation  complex  in  the  C.N.E.  —  Fort  York  area.  It  would  provide  an 
alternative  route  into  Downtown  and  the  transportation  terminal  from 
the  Bathurst  line  and  a  branch  line  could  be  built  to  take  the  summer 
throngs  to  the  Islands.  This  extension  of  the  subway  system  would  be 
ideal  for  all  the  activities  that  could  be  concentrated  here,  and  could 
be  instrumental  in  stimulating  the  use  of  the  entire  area. 

Throughout  the  City  good  surface  transit  must  be  maintained,  feeding 
people  to  the  subway  system  and  providing  a  local  service.  A  sound, 
well-developed  total  transit  system  is  essential,  both  to  give  people 
easy  access  to  all  important  parts  of  the  City,  minimizing  traffic 
congestion,  and  to  form  the  basic  of  plans  to  accommodate  future  growth. 


Roads 


The  highway  system  must  first  and  foremost  serve  commercial  and 
industrial  traffic.  It  also  must  handle  the  many  trips  that  people  make 
which  are  scattered  widespread  and,  because  they  are  not  concentrated, 
cannot  be  adequately  handled  by  transit.  It  should  provide  free  movement 
in  many  directions  and  should  be  focused  on  Downtown  Toronto.  But  it 
should  compete  with  the  transit  system  as  little  as  possible. 

Expressways  will  meet  the  need  for  major  regional  movement,  and 
main  roads  provide  circulation  within  the  City.  Where  expressways 
penetrate  the  City  they  should  be  carefully  located  and  laid  out  to  do 
as  little  damage  as  possible  and  to  produce  the  maximum  advantages, 
so  that  the  future  development  of  the  City  may  be  enhanced.  They 
should  be  fully  landscaped  and  handsomely  designed  so  that  these 
huge  undertakings  may  be  worthy  of  their  creators. 


Within  Toronto,  the  Scarborough  Expressway  is  being  completed  to  the 
east.  From  the  southern  end  of  the  Spadina  Expressway,  Spadina 
Avenue  should  be  rebuilt  as  necessary  to  handle  the  traffic  bound  for 
the  City  centre,  carrying  it  as  close  as  possible  to  its  destination 
before  discharging  it  into  the  local  streets.  The  proposed  extension  of 
Highway  400  would  be  best  located  close  to  the  railway  tracks  which 
run  north-west  from  Downtown.  This  would  avoid  disruption  of  a  large 
residential  area,  and  confine  disturbance  caused  by  the  expressway  and 
the  railway  to  one  band.  It  would  also  help  the  industries  along  the 
railway,  which  are  at  present  suffering  from  lack  of  highway  access. 

The  desirability  of  building  the  Crosstown  Expressway  from  Highway 
400  to  the  Don  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  C.P.R.  tracks  is  question¬ 
able.  It  would  help  relieve  some  main  roads  in  this  area  and  provide 
some  choice  of  direction  for  motorists  on  the  expressways,  but  it 
would  also  be  a  major  disturbance,  and  no  more  traffic  should  be  brought 
into  this  area  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Metropolitan  Draft 
Official  Plan  proposes  that  the  Crosstown  be  reviewed  in  five  years 
to  see  if  it  should  be  built.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that 
the  benefits  derived  would  outweigh  the  damage  it  would  cause,  and 
that  the  funds  would  not  be  better  spent  on  expanding  rapid  transit 
facilities,  it  should  not  be  proceeded  with. 

Surface  arteries  are  very  difficult  to  enlarge  because  they  are  so  con¬ 
tinuously  built  up,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  sound  to  do  this 
simply  to  move  traffic.  There  are  cases,  such  as  on  Jarvis  Street  and 
the  central  stretch  of  Dundas  Street,  where  the  road  should  be  reconstructed 
to  provide  a  handsome  approach  to  Downtown  and  a  more  efficient  per¬ 
imeter  artery,  carrying  traffic  around  the  busy  Central  Area,  but  such 
cases  are  exceptional  and  can  best  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  local 
studies.  It  is  not  proposed  that  there  be  an  indiscriminate  programme 
of  creating  new  surface  arteries,  or  widening  existing  streets,  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  more  extensive  main  road  system  throughout  the 
City.  The  existing  road  pattern  will,  for  the  most  part,  remain  unchanged. 
Where  widen ings  are  undertaken  they  should  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enhance  the  quality  and  character  of  the  street  and  the  area 
and  thus  achieve  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community. 


In  some  cases  the  capacity  of  arteries  can  be  improved  when  streetcars 
are  removed.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  long-term  programme  to  phase 
out  streetcars  from  main  traffic  arteries.  This  must  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  subway  construction  programme  and  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
long-term  plans.  It  is  particularly  important  to  resolve  this  situation 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  Downtown  area. 

Changes  in  the  City’s  arterial  street  system  will  be  needed  from  time 
to  time  to  speed  the  flow  of  traffic;  for  example,  certain  of  the  north- 
south  arteries  in  the  eastern  and  western  sectors  of  the  City  are  now 
interrupted,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  they  are  contin¬ 
uous  from  one  logical  termination  point  to  another.  Where  possible, 
changes  should  also  be  made  to  local  residential  streets  to  discourage 
through  traffic  from  using  them,  thus  making  them  quieter  and  pleasanter 
to  live  on.  The  ideal  system,  of  local  service  streets  feeding  into  wider 
“collector”  roads  which  in  turn  carry  the  traffic  to  the  main  arteries  of 
the  City,  could  only  be  fully  achieved  through  comprehensive  redevelop¬ 
ment,  but  modifications  along  these  lines  can  sometimes  be  made  to 
the  existing  street  pattern.  Specific  proposals  for  such  improvements 
will  be  made  in  District  Appraisals  and  in  considering  renewal  studies. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  City’s  streets  should  be  carried  out  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  additional  proposals  are  necessary  to  make  them  work  more 
effectively  and,  as  necessary,  to  develop  a  staged  programme. 

The  needs  of  trucking  within  the  City  must  be  recognized  and  suitable 
routes  designated,  with  whatever  limitations,  such  as  the  hours  of  use 
as  may  be  necessary  in  each  case  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  areas  traversed. 


Parking 

Parking  is  an  essential  part  of  any  transportation  plan.  How  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  cost  to  the  motorist,  will  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
operation  of  the  City. 

Wherever  possible,  motorists  should  be  encouraged  to  transfer  to  com¬ 
muter  train  or  subway  to  travel  into  the  City.  Major  lots  or  garages 
should  be  provided  where  expressways  are  close  to  these  lines.  They 
must  be  designed  so  that  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  make  the  transfer, 
and  the  cost  should  be  attractive.  Highway  capacity  should  certainly 
not  be  increased  beyond  these  points:  it  might  even  be  reduced  in 


some  cases. 


Commuter  parking  lots  must  also  be  provided  at  subway  stations.  Not 
only  would  these  encourage  motorists  to  park  and  ride  Downtown  by 
subway,  they  would  also  serve  shops  and  other  development  in  the 
area.  In  adapting  the  City  to  change,  parking  must  be  provided  to 
support  those  well-placed  commercial  areas  which  are  designated  as 
District  Centres  in  this  Plan. 

Downtown  should  have  enough  parking  within  it  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  to  drive  there  for  business,  shopping  or  entertainment.  It 
should  be  designed  and  priced  as  short-term  parking  with  a  high  turnover. 
Large  garages  should  be  built  on  the  fringes,  south  of  the  railway  tracks, 
west  of  Simcoe  St.  and  east  of  Jarvis,  for  commuters  who  are  just  using 
their  cars  as  transportation  to  work.  A  shuttle  bus  service  into  Down¬ 
town  would  help  make  these  garages  work  effectively. 

All  new  development  within  the  City  must  include  provision  for  parking 
space  at  a  standard  which  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  users. 

In  the  Downtown  area,  special  circumstances  prevail  and  parking  is 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  Zoning  By-law.  Parking  lots  and 
garages  can  have  a  major  impact  on  the  appearance  of  the  City.  Wherever 
possible  surface  parking  should  be  discouraged.  Where  parking  lots  are 
provided  they  must  be  made  less  offensive  to  the  eye  by  screening, 
lowering  of  the  site,  landscaping,  interior  tree  planting  and  other 
similar  measures.  The  use  of  snow-load  roofs  on  large  garages  is  most 
desirable,  particularly  in  areas  of  tall  buildings  where  roof-top  parking 
is  most  easily  seen. 


Long  Distance  Transport 

Air  travel  is  very  important  to  Toronto  today  and  will  be  more  so  in 
the  future.  It  will  be  important  to  ensure  that  airports  are  adequate 
to  the  demand  and  that  there  is  -excellent  access  to  them  from  the  City 
centre.  There  should  be  a  first-class  ground  terminal  Downtown  in  the 
proposed  transportation  terminal.  From  there  limousines  and  buses 
could  go  out  to  the  airports  by  the  Gardiner  Expressway.  If  necessary, 
a  helicopter  or  rail  service  could  be  established. 

The  present  Toronto  International  Airport  is  capable  of  substantial 
expansion  to  accommodate  increased  traffic.  But  there  should  be  a 
study  to  determine  whether  another  major  airport  will  be  needed  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  If  so,  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  reserve  the 
land  in  a  suitable  location. 


The  Island  Airport  can  also  be  of  great  value,  particularly  for  business 
aircraft  and  short  trips.  Its  convenience  to  Downtown  will  be  fully 
appreciated  when  there  is  good  ground  transport.  New  buildings  and 
equipment  will  permit  full  use  of  this  great  asset.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings  in 
the  adjoining  harbour  lands  to  avoid  hazards  to  aircraft  which  could 
seriously  limit  the  use  of  the  airport. 

The  long-distance  bus  station  could  best  be  incorporated  into  the 
proposed  transportation  terminal.  It  would  be  easy  to  reach  from  all 
parts  of  the  City  and  the  buses  could  get  directly  on  to  the  Gardiner 
Expressway  for  trips  in  all  directions.  If  needed,  additional  pick-up 
points  could  be  provided  where  expressways  crossed  subways. 

Union  Station  is  excellently  placed  for  long-distance  passenger  train 
service.  In  building  a  new  terminal  these  passengers  should  have  easy 
entry  into  the  City  and  access  to  the  hotels  in  the  Downtown  area. 

Long-distance  freight  comes  by  rail,  road,  ship  and  air.  The  new 
suburban  railway  yards  provide  excellent  service  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  necessary  trackage  is  also  maintained  to  serve  the 
harbour  and  industry  in  other  locations.  The  expressways  will  meet 
the  needs  of  industrial  road  freight,  especially  if  the  alignment  of  the 
Highway  400  extension  is  altered  as  proposed.  A  truck  terminal  in  the 
harbour  area  would  be  of  great  value  to  service  the  harbour,  the  pro¬ 
posed  industrial  estate  and  inner  areas  in  the  City. 

The  plans  for  extension  of  the  Toronto  Harbour  will  ensure  that  it  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  placed  on  it.  Road  and  rail  access  should  be 
fully  developed  to  ensure  that  it  can  serve  all  Toronto  and  its  region 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  shipment  of  packaged  goods  by  air  express  and  express  freight  is 
developing  very  rapidly.  A  depot  to  serve  the  Central  Area  of  the  City 
should  be  provided  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the  Downtown  area. 

In  all  regards  it  is  imperative  that  Toronto  have  efficient  long-distance 
transportation  services,  for  both  passengers  and  express.  It  is  so  much 
a  national  and  international  centre  that  this  is  vital  to  its  prosperity, 
and  will  become  more  so. 


Decisions  on  all  forms  of  transportation  will  be  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  to  Toronto.  Important  choices  have  to  be  made  and,  although  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  many  cases  rests  with  others,  it  will  be  essential  for 
the  City  to  ensure  that  the  right  choice  is  made.  To  be  sound  there  must 
be  integrated  planning  of  transportation  with  all  other  aspects  of  develop¬ 
ment.  This  can  produce  an  efficient,  well-organized  city  and  region  with 
the  prospects  of  a  fine  future. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 

TRANSPORTATION 

7.  Transportation 

7.1  It  is  the  objective  of  Council  that  there  be  a  thorough  integration 
of  transportation  with  the  development  that  takes  place  both  in  the 
City  and  in  the  region,  to  ensure  that  people  can  reach  the  more 
important  centres  from  all  locations. 

7.2  Regional  Transportation 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  Council  that  within  the  region,  develop¬ 
ment  be  channelled  to  selected  locations  on  a  high-speed,  long¬ 
distance  mass  transportation  system,  providing  fast  convenient 
service  to  the  centre  of  Toronto,  and  that  reliance  on  the  private 
automobile  be  minimized. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  Council  that  regional  commuter  trains 
and  expressways,  and  local  subways  and  surface  facilities  be 
focused  on  Downtown  Toronto. 

7.3  Subways 

(a)  It  will  be  the  policy  of  Council  that,  within  the  City,  development 
be  channelled  to  selected  locations  on  the  subway  system  pro¬ 
viding  access  to  important  parts  of  the  City,  and  particularly  to 
Downtown.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  extension  of  the  sub¬ 
way  system  to  provide  attractive  and  convenient  service  to  the 
Central  Area  of  the  City  from  all  parts. 


(b)  Council  will  support  the  establishment  of  subway  services  on  the 
following  routes,  with  the  priority  shown: 

(i)  On  the  alignment  of  Queen  Street,  from  the  vicinity  of 

Roncesvalles  Avenue  to  the  Greenwood  subway  yards  to  be 
given  immediate  priority. 

(ii)  On  the  alignment  of  Bathurst  Street,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Spadina  rapid  transit  route  north  of  St.  Clair  Avenue  to  Queen 
Street,  secondary  priority. 

(iii)  An  extension  of  the  system  from  the  transportation  terminal 
to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  to  join  the  Bathurst  line 
at  Queen  and  to  have  a  branch  line  to  Hanlan’s  Point. 

7.4  Surface  Public  Transportation 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  Council  that  surface  public  transportation  be 
maintained  to  provide  local  service  in  the  City  and  to  carry  passengers 
to  the  subway  system. 

7.5  Expressways 


(a)  It  will  be  the  policy  of  Council  that  expressways  within  the 
City  be  located  to  provide  adequate  service  for  commercial 
and  industrial  traffic,  and  for  those  people  for  whom  the  use 
of  their  automobiles  is  essential. 

(b)  When  expressways  are  built  within  the  City,  Council  will  urge 
that  they  be  located  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible,  be 
fully  landscaped  and  handsomely  designed. 

(c)  Council  will  support  the  extension  of  Highway  400  on  a  route 
from  the  vicinity  of  Davenport  Road,  south-east  along  an 
alignment  parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway 
line,  to  join  the  Frederick  G.  Gardiner  Expressway  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bathurst  Street. 


(d)  Construction  of  the  Crosstown  Expressway  will  be  opposed  by 
Council  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  Council,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  benefits  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  and 
that  money  is  better  spend  on  this  project  than  on  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  rapid  transit  system. 

7.6  Roads 


(a)  The  present  system  of  arterial  roads  will  remain  substantially 
unchanged,  except  where,  in  order  to  speed  the  flow  of  traffic, 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  to  widen  a  section  of  a  roadway, 
or  to  create  a  connection  between  arterial  roadways  not  now 
connected. 

(b)  Residential  areas  will  be  protected  from  through  traffic  by 
alterations  to  local  streets  and  collector  roads. 

(c)  Suitable  arterial  roads  will  be  designated  as  trucking  routes 
with  necessary  limitations,  such  as  the  hours  of  use,  to  en¬ 
sure  minimum  interference  with  the  areas  traversed. 

(d)  The  rebuilding  of  Spadina  Avenue  with  adequate  capacity  to 
handle  essential  traffic  from  the  Frederick  G.  Gardiner  and 
Spadina  Expressways  will  be  urged. 


7.7  Parking 

(a)  Parking  facilities  will  be  provided  at  selected  points  to  allow 
convenient  transfer  from  one  means  of  movement  to  another, 
and  to  encourage  the  use  of  subways  for  travel  in  the  City. 

(b)  Efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  parking  to  overcome  deficiencies 
in  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  areas  in  ways  that 

are  compatible  with  the  surrounding  area. 

(c)  The  Downtown  area  will  be  served  on  the  perimeter  by  large 
parking  garages  for  daily  and  long  term  parkers,  and  in  the 
interior  by  parking  accommodation  for  persons  remaining 
Downtown  for  substantially  less  than  a  full  day. 


(d)  Policies  in  respect  to  parking  will  be  implemented  chiefly 
through  the  activities  of  the  Parking  Authority  of  Toronto,  and 
supplemented  by  public  works  and  regulation  as  necessary. 

(e)  All  new  development  within  the  City  will  be  required  to  include 
provision  for  parking  space  at  a  standard  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Council,  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  users.  Pro¬ 
vision  within  the  Downtown  area  will  continue  to  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  special  circumstances  which  prevail. 

(f)  Standards  for  existing  parking  lots  and  for  the  provision  of 
parking  in  conjunction  with  new  development  will  include 
regulation  of  the  appearance  of  the  parking  area.  In  general, 
surface  parking  will  be  discouraged.  Where  allowed,  the 
appearance  of  surface  parking  will  be  improved  by  the  screening 
of  the  parking  area,  the  lowering  of  the  site,  landscaping,  interior 
tree  planting,  the  erection  of  snow  load  roofs  in  the  case  of  roof¬ 
top  parking,  and  other  similar  measures. 

7.8  Terminal  Facilities 


(a)  It  will  be  the  policy  of  Council  that  a  transportation  terminal 
for  passengers  using  bus,  rail,  road  and  air  be  provided  in  a 
new  terminal  transportation  centre  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Union 
Station. 

(b)  Adequate  terminal  facilities  in  the  harbour  area,  including 
suitable  connection  with  other  means  of  transportation,  will 
be  supported  by  Council  provided  that  there  will  be  a  minimum 
of  interference  with  other  facilities. 

(c)  Council  will  seek  assurance,  from  time  to  time,  that  require¬ 
ments  of  the  City  for  adequate  air  service  are  being  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Transport. 

(d)  The  Island  Airport  should  continue  to  serve  the  Central  Area 
of  the  City.  Adequate  transportation  to  this  airport  will  be 
supported  and  regulations  adopted  to  control  building  heights 
in  the  adjacent  area  as  required  to  protect  the  use  of  the  air¬ 
port  by  aircraft. 


The  Quality  of  the  City 


Toronto  is  a  city  of  growth  and  change.  The  question  is  not  whether 
these  will  take  place,  but  how.  If  we  guide  it  well,  seizing  every 
opportunity  to  achieve  the  best  possible  quality,  Toronto  will  become 
a  finer  and  greater  city.  If  we  allow  it  to  proceed  indiscriminately,  and 
particularly  if  we  grab  for  development  at  any  cost,  we  will  sacrifice 
our  heritage  and  bequeath  failure  and  trouble  to  succeeding  generations 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 


The  ravine  systems  give  form  and  character  to  Toronto,  and  a  contrast  to  the  built  up  areas.  They  can  be  made  a  visually  more  apparent 
part  of  the  City. 
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It  is  fundamentally  important  to  ensure  that  the  City  is  humane.  It  must 
be  not  only  efficient  but  also  enjoyable  to  live,  work  and  travel  in. 
People  must  have  pleasant  surroundings  and  a  wide  variety  of  resi¬ 
dential  areas  to  choose  from.  They  must  not  be  packed  too  tightly  in 
regimented  housing  and  they  must  have  the  parks,  schools  and  other 
facilities  they  need.  Both  commercial  and  industrial  areas  should  be 
made  more  handsome  and  attractive  with  fine  buildings  and  landscaping. 

A  trip  through  the  City,  by  road  or  rail,  on  the  surface  or  underground, 
should  be  a  pleasant  experience,  not  a  tedious  necessity.  Main  roads 
should  be  lined  with  impressive  trees,  the  areas  traversed  should  be 
well-maintained  and  the  traveller  should  be  aware  of  their  variety  as 
he  goes  from  one  to  another.  The  subway,  with  its  thousands  of  daily 
passengers,  should  be  a  pleasure  to  ride. 

A  great  city  offers  its  citizens  a  wide  variety  of  activities  beyond  the 
routine  affairs  of  daily  life.  Many  forms  of  recreation  and  entertainment, 
from  sports  to  night-clubs  to  the  arts,  from  the  casual  to  the  great  events, 
will  be  needed  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  The  many  ethnic  groups  among 
its  people  can  each  make  its  contributions  to  achieving  a  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  civilized  city. 

Beauty  should  be  sought  in  all  that  is  done.  Toronto  is  not  blessed  with 
an  exciting  site  boasting  handsome  topographic  features.  Those  it  has 
must  be  respected  and  enhanced.  The  lakeshore  should  be  landscaped 
from  city  limit  to  city  limit.  It  should  have  fine  beaches,  parks,  boating, 
playgrounds  and  restaurants.  It  should  offer  handsome  vistas,  interesting 
skylines  and  a  pleasant  drive. 

The  ravines  should  be  developed  as  a  series  of  fine  natural  parklands, 
penetrating  the  City  and  providing  contrast  to  its  built-up  areas.  The 
escarpment  provides  a  height  of  land  that  can  be  impressive  to  look  at 
and  exciting  to  look  out  from. 

Elsewhere  the  City  is  a  series  of  level  plains,  and  everything  depends 
on  what  we  do  to  change  what  has  been  bequeathed  to  us.  One  great 
asset  we  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers  is  the  magnificent  growth 
of  trees  that  characterizes  most  parts  of  the  City,  particularly  residential 
areas.  Their  size  is  all-important:  not  only  do  they  give  Toronto  the 


quality  of  “a  city  in  a  forest”,  they  also  give  scale  and  beauty  to  its 
streets,  shading  the  houses  and  lending  them  privacy  and  shelter.  Small 
trees  have  none  of  these  qualities.  The  City  must  do  everything  possible 
to  protect  and  enhance  this  priceless  heritage.  Many  good  residential 
areas  of  distinctive  character  have  also  been  created  over  the  years. 

This  distinction  should  be  maintained  so  that  the  City  will  offer  its 
citizens  a  choice  among  varied  areas  and  the  heightened  interest  that 
comes  from  diversity. 

While  the  residential  areas  will  be  of  prime  importance  to  City  residents, 
it  is  the  main  commercial  areas  and  the  major  features  of  the  City  that 
will  establish  its  image  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders.  With  the  growth  of  the 
region  it  will  be  most  important  that  people  throughout  the  area  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  City,  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  has  to  offer, 
where  everything  is  and  how  to  reach  it.  It  will  be  important  to  emphasize 
the  major  centres,  such  as  the  department  store  shopping  centre,  the 
financial  core,  the  arts  centres,  the  entertainment  districts,  and  also 
outstanding  features  like  University  Avenue,  Queen’s  Park,  the  City 
Hall  and  Square,  the  waterfront  and  ravines.  Everything  possible  must 
be  done  to  make  them  stand  out  clearly  and  handsomely  through  careful 
design,  the  creation  of  impressive  buildings,  plazas,  fountains,  monu¬ 
ments  and  sculpture.  They  should  be  clearly  defined  and  distinctive  in 
character  so  that  everyone  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  them  and  how  they 
fit  into  the  City.  To  help  achieve  this,  studies  should  be  made  of  the 
most  important  centres  to  develop  design  objectives  to  which  the  City  and 
private  developers  could  contribute.  In  key  areas,  particularly  Downtown 
and  Yorkville,  each  proposed  development  should  be  reviewed  to  ensure 
that  it  fits  into  the  greater  design  of  the  entire  area. 

Minor  commercial  districts  will  be  less  important  in  establishing  the 
image  of  the  City  to  those  outside  it,  but  they  will  be  very  important  in 
making  it  satisfactory  to  its  residents.  Many  changes  will  take  place 
and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  give  these  districts  a  focus 
and  clear-cut  boundaries.  The  arrangement  of  buildings,  plazas  and 
landscaping  could  help  achieve  this.  The  result  would  be  that  people 
identified  their  shopping  and  business  centres  more  clearly  and  that 
there  need  be  no  unsightly  fringe  areas  around  them.  The  appearance  of 
all  areas  should  be  improved  by  a  careful  control  of  advertising  signs, 
particularly  where  these  are  in  the  vicinity  of  parks  and  open  space, 


close  to  ravines  or  adjoining  residential  areas.  In  many  areas  signs 
should  be  severely  restricted.  The  design  of  lights,  boxes,  hydrants  and 
other  street  furniture  also  requires  careful  consideration  to  ensure  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  City’s  streets. 

An  important  measure  to  give  character  and  interest  to  the  City  is  the 
preservation  of  buildings  of  historic  and  architectural  distinction.  These 
buildings  provide  a  continuity  with  the  past,  an  evidence  that  the  City 
does  have  a  unique  history,  a  reminder  that  it  is,  after  all,  a  creation  of 
its  people  from  generation  to  generation.  They  should  be  preserved 
wherever  possible  to  add  their  special  dimension  to  the  rich  panoply  of 
the  city. 

Toronto  is  not  well  blessed  with  striking  buildings  surviving  from  its 
early  days.  The  areas  of  first  settlement  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  City’s 
vigorous  expansion  so  that  only  isolated  examples  remain.  It  is  all  the 
more  important  that  everything  possible  be  done  to  preserve  the  best. 

They  will  become  an  increasingly  valuable  heritage  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Generally  these  buildings  fall  into  two  categories:  those  of  historical 
interest  and  those  of  architectural  merit.  The  historical  buildings  are 
easy  to  identify  as  they  are  associated  with  important  events,  people 
or  institutions,  or  have  a  public  history  stretching  into  the  past.  Some 
may  simply  be  very  old,  survivors  of  a  period  from  which  little  else  is 
left.  About  80  buildings  have  been  so  identified  in  the  City  of  Toronto.* 

Buildings  of  architectural  merit  are  selected  because  of  their  outstandingly 
fine  design,  or  because  they  are  good  examples  of  a  particular  style  of 
period,  or  the  notable  work  of  a  distinguished  architect.  Frequently 
they,  as  well  as  the  historic  buildings,  have  the  added  merits  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  richness  and  diversity  by  the  contrast  they  present  to  their 
modern  surroundings,  and  of  being  of  a  pleasant,  human  size  and  scale. 

Preservation  does  not  mean  only  the  creation  of  museums,  but  rather  the 
attempt  to  find  new  uses  so  that  the  buildings  can  remain  part  of  the  life 
of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  they  do  need  repair  and  maintenance  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  These  are  authentic  old  buildings,  not  reproduc¬ 
tions  or  reconstructions. 


*“Urban  Design  in  Urban  Renewal”,  Metro  Urban  Renewal  Study,  1966. 


Unfortunately  there  are  few  means  now  available  to  the  City  to  preserve 
the  remaining  buildings  of  this  kind.  Legislation  may  make  it  possible 
to  officially  designate  the  buildings  it  is  intended  to  preserve,  and 
money  will  have  to  be  found  to  purchase  those  that  must  be  bought  and 
maintain  those  that  need  it.  Steps  will  also  be  needed  in  a  number  of 
instances  to  improve  the  setting  of  the  building  and  set  it  off  as  a 
valuable  feature.  Co-operation  with  owners  and  interested  groups  should 
be  sought  as  they  can  frequently  take  a  more  specific  interest  in  a 
particular  building  than  the  City  could.  Many  avenues  should  be  explored 
to  ensure  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  save  what  little  is  left 
of  Toronto’s  heritage  and  to  turn  it  into  an  important  asset  that  will  add 
richness  and  diversity  to  the  fabric  of  the  City. 

Everywhere  people’s  expectations  are  rising.  The  City  must  face  the 
challenge  of  the  future,  striving  to  achieve  the  quality  that  will  be  de¬ 
manded  of  it.  Whether  it  succeeds  in  being  civilized,  stimulating  and 
handsome,  a  city  of  which  its  people  can  be  proud,  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  its  future  wellbeing.  It  must  succeed  if  it  is  to  prosper. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  CITY 

8.  The  Quality  of  the  City 

8.1  It  is  the  objective  of  Council  that  the  City  shall  be  an  efficient 
and  enjoyable  place  in  which  to  live,  work  and  travel. 

8.2  It  is  the  policy  of  Council  that  a  programme  of  planting,  protection 
and  replacement  of  trees  along  main  roads  will  be  carried  out,  that 
shade  trees  in  residential  areas  be  protected  and  that  additional 
large  shade  trees  be  planted  where  appropriate. 

8.3  Design  Objectives 

(a)  The  appearance  of  the  City  will  be  enhanced  by  providing  and 
encouraging  squares,  plazas,  sculptures  and  other  distinctive 
features  which  will  be  available  to  the  public  for  their  enjoyment. 
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(b)  The  distinctive  character  of  the  different  parts  of  the  City,  and 
the  prominence  and  attractiveness  of  its  main  focal  points,  will 
be  maintained  and  enhanced. 

(c)  Overall  design  concepts  will  be  formulated  and  studies  made 
of  the  important  centres  within  the  City,  to  develop  design  ob¬ 
jectives  against  which  individual  proposals  for  development 
may  be  considered. 

(d)  District  centres  will  be  designed  and  landscaped  to  provide  a 
focus  for  the  district,  and  the  boundaries  of  such  centres 
clearly  delineated. 

(e)  The  appearance  of  signs  will  be  regulated  and,  in  certain  cases, 
their  erection  will  be  prohibited  or  severely  restricted. 

(f)  The  City  will  aim  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  design 
standards  in  all  public  works  and  public  facilities,  including 
improving  and  co-ordinating  the  design  of  street  light  standards, 
hydrants,  street  name  signs  and  other  street  furniture., 

8.4  Buildings  of  Historical  Interest  and  Architectural  Merit 

The  urban  design  potential  of  buildings  of  historical  and  architectural 
merit  will  be  taken  advantage  of  through  legislative  and  all  other 
possible  means  for  their  preservation. 


Implementation 


A  plan  is  a  statement  of  City  Council’s  plans,  objectives,  policies  and 
programmes  for  the  City’s  future  development.  It  must  convey  a  clear 
concept  to  the  citizen,  to  the  businessman  and  to  government.  It  must 
be  a  practical  guide  to  City  Council,  adaptable  to  changing  circumstance. 

The  best  of  plans  is  useless  unless  adopted,  firmly  adhered  to  and 
carried  out.  Implementation  of  the  plan  involves  a  series  of  measures  which 
are  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  Plan. 


The  Official  Plan 

An  Official  Plan  has  two  broad  functions:  to  convey  a  concept  of  the 
physical  form  of  the  future  City,  and  to  spell  out  the  pertinent  objectives, 
policies  and  programmes  of  City  Council  by  which  this  concept  may  be 
achieved.  The  Proposed  Plan  spells  out  the  policies  and  programmes  of 
City  Council.  After  adoption  by  Council  and  approval  by  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  all  actions  by  City  Council  must  have  regard  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Official  Plan,  charting  its  course  for  the  future. 


While  the  Official  Plan  directly  governs  only  City  Council,  it  will  have 
widespread  effects  because  it  is  the  basis  for  Council’s  regulation  of 
private  development.  In  addition,  many  individuals,  businessmen,  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  agencies,  will  look  to  it  for  guidance  in  making 
their  own  plans  and  investments.  Taken  together  with  the  City’s  actions, 
this  can  add  up  to  powerful  means  to  carry  out  the  Plan. 

The  Proposed  Official  Plan  contains  the  following  main  elements: 

1.  The  General  City  Plan  Map  and  other  maps  setting  out  the  broad  struc¬ 
ture  proposed  for  the  entire  City  and  various  elements  of  the  General 
Plan. 

2.  The  objectives,  policies  and  programmes  to  be  followed  in  carrying 
out  the  Plan,  together  with  conditions  and  standards  for  new  develop¬ 
ment  as  applicable. 


3.  District  Plans,  and  other  plans  for  defined  areas  and  purposes,  such  as 
renewal  projects,  which  will  be  adopted  by  amendment  after  they 
have  been  passed  by  City  Council  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  or  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 


Regulation 

The  Official  Plan  sets  out  the  City’s  broad,  long-term  plan  of  development. 
It  does  not  govern  particular  sites  directly  but  expresses  City  Council’s 
intentions.  The  Zoning  By-law  is  the  legal  instrument  City  Council  uses  to 
regulate  the  use  and  development  of  land.  It  provides  specific  guidance 
to  owners  of  individual  sites. 

The  Zoning  By-law  is  of  great  importance  in  achieving  the  Plan.  It 
directs  development  to  the  various  areas  shown  in  the  Plan  and  ensures 
that  it  is  up  to  the  required  standards.  Through  bonus  incentives  it  can 
encourage  developers  to  try  to  achieve  Council’s  objectives  of  compre¬ 
hensive  high-quality  development.  It  offers  property  owners  assurance 
of  what  they  can  do  with  their  property  and  what  may  happen  on  their 
neighbours’. 

The  adoption  of  the  Official  Plan  will  result  in  a  revision  of  the  present 
Zoning  By-law  only  where  review  or  revision  is  called  for  by  the  Plan, 
when  a  section  of  the  Plan  is  to  be  implemented,  or  when  District 
Plans,  renewal  projects  or  other  specific  schemes  are  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Plan. 

There  are  other  by-laws  which  play  their  part,  in  ensuring  that  the  Plan 
is  followed  and  its  objectives  achieved.  The  principal  by-laws  concerned 
are  those  which  deal  with  prescribed  standards  of  occupancy  and  main¬ 
tenance,  and  with  building  standards.  Special  by-laws  deal  with  particular 
problems,  such  as  the  control  of  termites.  The  Building  By-law  sets 
standards  of  construction:  it  should  be  reviewed  frequently  to  ensure 
that  it  recognizes  new  methods  and  materials.  Together  with  the 
Standard  of  Housing  By-law  it  sets  levels  of  structural  soundness 
that  can  do  much  to  maintain  good  housing  standards  if  fully  adhered 
to. 
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CITY  FINANCE  1954  TO  1964 


City  Taxable  Assessment 
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The  removal  of  any  property  from  lia¬ 
bility  for  taxation  increases  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  the  remaining  properties.  The 
increasing  list  of  properties  being  used  for 
tax-exempt  purposes  such  as  highways, 
subways  and  education,  indicate  the  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  the  taxpayers  make 
towards  these  undertakings. 


The  increasing  amount  of  tax  liability 
being  imposed  upon  property  makes  a 
clear  case  for  relieving  it  of  the  cost  of 
non-property  services. 


City  Expenditures 


Source  :  Annual  reports  of  the  City  Commissioner  of  Finance 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes  in¬ 
cluding  the  Metro  school  levy  and  the 
Metro  levy  on  the  City  for  purposes  other 
than  schools,  exceed  the  expenditure  for 
City  purposes.  This  process  will  continue 
as  Metro  accepts  responsibility  for  a  wider 
range  of  area-wide  services. 


Debenture  Debt 


Source  :  Annual  reports  of  the  City  Commissioner  of  Finance 

Toronto  on  its  own  account,  and  indirectly 
through  its  membership  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Federation  of  Municipalities,  has 
ahead  of  it  a  period  of  major  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
extended  municipal  services  and  renewal 
of  substantial  areas  of  the  City.  A  system 
of  long-term  capital  budgeting  must  be 
adopted  to  ensure  the  best  use  of  the 
available  funds. 


Public  Works 


The  whole  range  of  public  works  and  capital  expenditures  by  the  City 
is  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  the  Plan.  Water  supply  and  sewer 
service,  roads,  parks,  schools,  recreation  centres,  fire  halls,  etc.  are 
essential  if  the  City  is  to  operate  and  its  people  are  to  have  a  chance 
to  lead  a  satisfactory  life. 

The  Plan  outlines  the  most  important  needs  and  provides  a  basis  for 
meeting  them  effectively  and  economically,  rather  than  in  the  expensive 
hit-or-miss  manner  that  would  otherwise  prevail.  It  does  not  create  them 
but  sets  them  out  so  that  City  Council  can  see  the  range  of  needs  and 
decide  what  has  to  be  done. 

It  is  clear  that  a  great  many  capital  works  are  required,  some  to  make 
up  for  past  deficiencies,  others  to  meet  future  needs.  Toronto  is 
changing,  partly  due  to  its  growing  role  as  an  international  centre,  partly 
due  to  the  changing  composition  of  its  population.  The  needs  of  its 
own  people  must  be  met,  and  the  regional  and  national  services  provided. 
The  necessary  public  works  will  be  very  costly,  even  allowing  for  the 
present  levels  of  financial  assistance  available  to  the  City.  It  seems 
imperative  that  new  sources  of  revenue  and  greater  financial  assistance 
be  available  if  the  needs  are  to  be  met. 

Comprehensive  lists  of  all  capital  works  have  not  been  made:  these 
may  be  developed  but  will  in  any  event  have  to  make  provision  for  the 
addition  of  new  items  as  these  are  determined.  However,  the  scale  of 
need  can  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
sewer  reconstruction  and  expansion  programme  adopted  by  City  Council, 
as  set  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  is  $155  million.  The 
necessary  additional  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  will  cost 
about  $115  million.  Adding  300  acres  of  parkland,  the  amount  needed  to 
bring  only  the  local  and  district  parks  up  to  minimum  standards,  would 
be  some  $85  million.  These  are  all  at  current  prices:  undoubtedly  costs 
will  increase  over  the  years. 


Complete  programmes  should  be  developed  for  all  capital  works  for 
incorporation  into  comprehensive  plans  and  capital  budgets.  These 
will  form  an  important  part  of  the  total  financial  picture. 


Urban  Renewal 


In  1965,  the  City  adopted  a  programme  of  residential  improvement 
which  has  been  the  basis  for  public  renewal  and  improvement  of  sub¬ 
stantial  areas  of  the  City  since  that  time.  It  is  now  proposed  that  re¬ 
newal  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Planning  District  appraisal  pro¬ 
gramme  where  there  are  eligible  projects.  These  would  include  not 
only  residential  improvement,  but  also  commercial  and  industrial  im¬ 
provement,  and  more  specific  items  necessary  to  improve  the  area  of 
the  plan.  Where  eligible,  public  works,  road  improvements,  park  ex¬ 
pansion,  schools,  public  buildings  etc.  could  all  be  included  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  renewal.  The  plan  would  detail  all  that  is  needed  to  improve 
the  area  and  then  set  out  a  5  year  list  of  eligible  priority  projects. 

Financial  aid  from  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  is  necessary  to  enable  the  City  to  execute  renewal  pro¬ 
jects  and  provide  public  housing.  It  includes  assistance  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  plans  and  the  carrying  out  of  projects. 

The  municipal  share  of  subsidized  public  housing  projects  is  assumed 
by  Metropolitan  Toronto  provided  the  projects  fit  in  with  Metropolitan 
housing  projects.  Where  appropriate,  private  development  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  participate  in  these  projects. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  for  an  orderly  programme  of  redevelopment  so 
that  a  long  term  projection  can  be  made  of  debenturing  needs  for  re¬ 
development  purposes  throughout  the  period  of  the  plan.  In  this  way 
claims  can  be  established  well  ahead  of  time,  instead  of  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,  and  a  more  comprehensive  programme  undertaken. 


Capital  Financing 


While  the  Official  Plan  does  not  create  any  needs  it  does  present  a 
broad  picture  of  what  they  are  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  tack¬ 
ling  them  in  an  orderly,  comprehensive  manner  to  achieve  the  maximum 
economy  and  avoid  costly  short-sighted  expedients. 

It  is  clear  that  the  City  will  have  to  make  heavy  expenditures  if  it  is  to 
keep  pace  with  its  needs,  and  that  its  present  sources  of  revenue  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  task.  Beyond  paying  for  those  things  it  does  itself,  it 
also  has  to  contribute  its  share  of  all  Metropolitan  expenditures.  Thus 
any  relief  the  City  gets  by  transferring  costs  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  is 
only  a  partial  gain,  and  any  acceleration  of  Metro  works,  such  as  a  Queen 
St.  subway,  is  partly  paid  for  by  the  City.  This  would  also  apply,  for 
example,  if  Metropolitan  Toronto  increased  its  participation  in  urban 
renewal. 

The  City’s  capital  costs  are  attributable  to  the  whole  range  of  public 
works,  and  the  various  projects  to  be  undertaken,  particularly  renewal 
projects.  Even  if  many  of  these  costs  can  be  absorbed  into  the  assisted 
projects,  where  the  City  gets  the  best  possible  financial  aid,  the  burden 
still  clearly  exceeds  the  financial  resources  City  Council  has  available 
to  it  by  a  large  margin.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  that  this 
gap  can  be  bridged  by  enlarging  conventional  sources,  such  as  the  property 
tax  base.  Firm  adherence  to  the  Official  Plan  will  help  by  providing 
security  for  the  existing  tax  base  and  clear  direction  for  new  investment, 
but  the  gap  will  remain.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  the  City 
is  an  important  centre  serving  a  much  wider  area  of  Ontario  and  Canada 
it  will  inevitably,  and  properly,  accommodate  more  and  more  institutions. 
While  these  are  important  and  valuable  to  the  community  they  have 
traditionally  been  tax-exempt  or  have  made  reduced  payments. 


Fundamentally  the  people  of  the  City  have  to  pay  for  municipal  costs  out 
of  the  wealth  they  produce.  The  situation  can  be  made  as  advantageous 
as  possible  by  proceeding  according  to  a  sound  plan  and  capital  budget, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  necessary  municipal  services  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  City  as  efficient  as  possible  for  all  its  residents 
and  businesses,  thereby  maximizing  their  chances  to  create  wealth.  This 
is  essential  in  any  event:  the  City  must  be  efficient  to  prosper,  and 
public  money  should  be  spent  where  the  best  value  can  be  obtained  for 
every  dollar. 

Budgeting  the  City’s  capital  expenditures  for  an  advance  period  of  five 
or  ten  years  gives  an  opportunity  to  review  them  carefully.  Not  only  the 
individual  items  put  forward  by  the  various  departments  and  agencies,  but 
the  way  they  fit  together  and  help  to  implement  the  overall  plan  can  be 
examined.  Annual  adjustments  would  take  care  of  any  unforeseen  needs. 
A  sound  capital  budgeting  process  is  essential  if  there  is  to  be 
assurance  that  the  City’s  capital  funds  are  being  spent  constructively 
and  not  just  in  response  to  expedient  demand. 

But  even  with  the  best  plans  and  actions  by  City  Counoil  it  is  evident 
that  the  needs  of  an  important  city  in  the  modern  world  go  beyond  the 
traditional  financing  provided.  It  has  had  to  be  assumed  that  the  new 
resources  which  are  urgently  required  will  be  provided. 


Other  Measures 


Over  and  above  the  specific  public  works,  the  renewal  projects,  and  the 
regulation  of  private  development,  there  are  various  other  items  City 
Council  may  undertake.  These  range  from  such  prosaic  but  essential 
measures  as  the  elimination  of  non-conforming  uses,  to  special  under¬ 
takings,  illustrated  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre.  The  most  important 
ones  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  Toronto. 

Opportunities  arise  for  City  Council  to  collaborate  with  other 
governments  or  private  groups,  a  unique  example  being  the  proposed 
transportation  terminal.  Here  the  initiative  of  Council  is  most 
important,  frequently  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  Such  cases  are  likely  to  become  more  frequent  in  the  future 
and  should  be  vigorously  pursued. 


In  many  cases  projects  are  carried  out  within  the  City  by  other 
governments  and  agencies,  over  whom  Council  has  no  control. 
Expressways,  subways,  railways,  public  buildings,  can  all  have  drastic 
effects  on  the  City  yet  there  is  no  formal  procedure  to  ensure  that 
Council  may  express  its  views  and  that  these  will  be  respected.  In  this 
situation  City  Council  will  strengthen  its  position  greatly  by  adopting 
the  Plan  which  spells  out  what  it  wants  to  see  in  the  City  and  calling 
on  other  governments  also  to  observe  it.  This  should  provide  the 
basis  for  fruitful  collaboration. 

But  beyond  all  the  measures  in  which  City  Council  is  directly 
involved  there  is  the  general  need  to  have  a  common  goal  for  the 
efforts  of  all  its  people,  both  private  citizens  and  business  corporations. 
The  Plan,  widely  distributed  and  strongly  endorsed  by  Council,  can 
provide  such  a  goal.  Working  together,  a  great  deal  can  be  achieved 
which  would  be  impossible  without  a  common  objective.  Everyone 
gains  when  their  actions  support  one  another  rather  than  conflict. 


Summary 

The  best  of  plans  is  useless  unless  implemented.  Indeed,  if 
adopted  and  then  not  adhered  to  it  may  just  be  misleading. 

Adaptation  is  necessary  as  needs  change,  and  there  should  be  a 
periodic  review  every  five  to  ten  years,  but  the  plan  as  adopted  should 
be  a  vital  guide  to  the  City’s  growth. 

This  Plan  presents  a  concept  of  the  City  of  1981,  and  the  policies  and 
programmes  of  City  Council.  To  implement  it  City  Council  will  make 
use  of  regulations  to  guide  private  development  and  will  carry  out  the 
public  works,  parks,  schools,  recreation  centres  and  other  capital 
investments  needed.  It  will  undertake  the  necessary  renewal  projects 
in  partnership  with  other  governments.  City  Council  will  work  to¬ 
gether  with  business,  government,  the  press  and  other  media,  agencies 
and  individuals  toward  achieving  all  the  Plan’s  objectives. 


The  needs  of  cities  today  are  being  more  and  more  widely 
recognized.  Ours  is  an  increasingly  urban  society.  Cities,  where 
people  live  in  ever  greater  numbers,  can  be  mean,  inadequate  and 
frustrating.  A  great  deal  must  be  done  to  turn  most  cities  into  places 
worthy  of  their  citizens  and  up  to  their  legitimate  expectations.  The 
effort  is  also  essential  if  the  cities  are  to  work  effectively  in  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  future. 

Toronto  is  better  off  than  most  cities.  It  does  not  have  some  of  the 
chronic  problems  and  widespread  dreadful  conditions  that  plague  others. 
It  is  growing  and  changing  dramatically  so  that  with  intelligent  planning 
and  firm  direction  a  great  deal  can  be  achieved  by  guiding  the  forces 
that  are  already  operating. 

But  a  tremendous  amount  must  be  done.  There  are  many  deficiencies 
and  inadequacies  of  the  past  to  be  overcome,  many  problems  and  trouble 
spots  to  be  corrected,  better  standards  to  be  achieved.  The  changing 
population  must  be  provided  for  and  theviieeds  of  business  and  industry 
must  be  met.  Continuous  modernization  of  the  City’s  fabric  must  be 
undertaken. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  demands  will  stem  from  the  very  growth  and 
and  change  that  creates  Toronto’s  opportunity.  The  City  in  particular 
will  have  to  adapt  drastically  to  take  all  the  things  that  belong  at  the 
heart  of  the  region,  the  buildings,  the  activities,  the  transportation:  to 
fulfil  its  role’ as  an  important  international  centre  it  will  have  to 
acquire  a  great  range  of  educational,  research  and  cultural  facilities, 
many  more  than  its  short  history  has  been  able  to  endow  it  with. 

The  present  tax  sources  of  City  Council  are  inadequate  to  meet  all  the 
demands.  Additional  funds  must  be  made  available  if  the  City  is  to 
carry  out  its  part  of  the  Plan.  The  Plan  is  essential  as  the  common  goal 
that  all  can  strive  to  reach,  the  guide  to  help  us  make  the  most  of  our 
tremendous  opportunity  and  avoid  the  confusion  and  misguided  expense 
that  could  easily  occur  without  it.  But  it  can  only  be  fully  realized  if 
the  City  has  the  means  to  carry  out  its  share  of  the  task.  This  must 
be  achieved.  The  Plan  can  then  be  fully  implemented,  City  Council 
co-operating  with  its  citizens  and  all  concerned  to  accept  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  Toronto  a  truly  great  city. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 

IMPLEMENTATION 

9. 

Official  Plan 

9.1 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  Council  that  the  Official  Plan  will 
represent  the  basic  plan  for  the  City. 

9.2 

It  is  the  intention  of  Council  that  secondary  or  District  Plans 
will  become  part  of  the  Official  Plan  by  amendment  to  the  Plan. 

District  Plans  will  set  out  in  greater  detail  development  policies 
for  each  Planning  District.  District  Plans  may  be  adopted  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

9.3 

Planning  Districts  shall  be  as  shown  in  the  Planning  Districts 

Map. 

9.4 

Review  and  Amendment 

(a)  Periodic  reviews  will  be  made  of  the  Official  Plan  as 
required,  and  not  less  often  than  five  years. 

(b)  Amendments  can  and  will  be  made  to  this  Plan  under  the 

terms  of  the  Planning  Act.  The  provisions  of  this  Plan,  as 
may  be  amended,  shall  apply  to  each  amendment,  and 
vice  versa. 

(c)  In  approving  zoning  by-laws  and  public  works  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  City,  Council  shall  have  regard  for  this  Official 

Plan,  and  its  amendments. 

9.5 

Relationship  with  Other  Governments  and  Agencies 

Council  shall  conduct  discussions  and  negotiations  with,  and 
make  submissions  to  the  Corporation  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 

Government  of  Canada,  and  private  bodies,  respecting  any  aspect 
of  the  Official  Plan. 

9.6  Regulation 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  Council  to  control  the  use  of  land, 
the  erection  and  use  of  buildings,  and  the  development  of 
sites  in  a  manner  that  will  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Plan. 

(b)  Council  shall  require  owners  or  occupants  to  locate  buildings 
or  structures  on  each  parcel  of  land  to  allow  adequate  light 
and  air  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  buildings,  to  provide 
and  maintain  loading  and  parking  facilities,  and  to  provide 
and  maintain  landscaped  open  space  in  a  manner  adequate 

to  the  use  of  such  buildings  or  structures. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  Council  to  enact  and  enforce 
restricted  area  by-laws,  by-laws  prescribing  standards  for 
the  maintenance  and  occupancy  of  residential  property, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  residential  property  that  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards,  and  requiring  residential  peoperty  to 
be  repaired  and  maintained  to  comply  with  the  standards 
established  or  to  be  cleared,  and  by-laws  for  regulating  the 
erection,  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings. 

(d)  Council  may  enact  holding  by-laws  which  will  restrict  the 
the  use  of  land  unless  certain  conditions  are  met.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  Council,  the  stipulated  conditions  are  reasonably 
met,  a  by-law  may  be  enacted  setting  out  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  land  may  be  used  as  described 
in  the  by-law. 

9.7  Public  Works  and  Capital  Budgets 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  Council  to  integrate  into  the  capital 
expenditure  budget,  and  the  Official  Plan,  comprehensive, 
long  range  programmes  prepared  by  all  City  Departments  and 
bodies. 

(b)  Council  will  continue  to  give  high  priority  to  the  construction 
of  new  sewers  to  eliminate  flooding  and  reduce  lake  pollution. 


(c)  New  development  in  the  City  will  be  staged  in  conformity  with 
the  phasing  programme  for  community  services. 


Renewal  Projects 

(a)  Plans  for  renewal  projects  may  make  provision  for,  among  other 
matters,  the  following: 

(i)  The  entering  into  an  agreement  with  any  governmental 
authority  or  any  agency  thereof  created  by  statute  for  the 
carrying  out  of  studies  related  to  the  plan  or  providing 

for  payment  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  from  time 
to  time  apply. 

(ii)  The  acquisition,  clearance,  repair,  renovation  or  conversion 
of  land  and  buildings  in  the  area,  the  designation  or  re- 
designation  of  land  to  other  uses;  the  provision  of  such 
residential,  institutional,  religious,  charitable  or  other 
buildings,  works  improvements  or  facilities  or  spaces 
thereof;  the  planning  or  replanning  of  roads;  and  what¬ 
ever  other  measures  may  be  considered  desirable,  in  the 
opinion  of  Council,  because  of  age,  dilapidation,  over¬ 
crowding,  faulty  arrangement,  unsuitability  of  buildings 

or  for  any  other  reason. 

(b)  Plans  for  renewal  projects  will  be  included  in  District  Plans 
and  adopted  as  part  of  such  Plans. 


Finance 


Council  shall  endeavour  to  ensure,  by  whatever  means  are 
appropriate,  that  the  necessary  financial  resources  are  available 
to  carry  out  all  those  measures  outlined  in  this  Plan  that  require 
the  expenditure  of  City  funds,  and  such  other  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  ensure  the  wellbeing  of  its  citizens  and  the  sound 
development  of  the  City  of  Toronto  over  the  years  ahead. 


Generalized  Land  Use  Map 


The  City’s  Official  Plan,  adopted  in  1950,  contains  a  Generalized  Land 
Use  Map  and  related  textual  policies  and  definitions.  This  map  and  its 
major  land  use  classifications  have  served  as  the  basis  for  preparation 
of  the  City’s  Zoning  By-law.  Until  such  time  as  District  Plans  or  area 
plans  are  adopted  to  spell  out  more  fully  the  land  use  and  development 
policy  for  the  various  parts  of  the  City  this  map  and  related  text  should 
be  retained.  They  should  be  replaced  progressively  as  the  District 
Plans  or  area  plans  are  adopted. 

The  Generalized  Land  Use  Map  and  the  related  text  have  been  amended 
to  include  all  amendments  to  the  Official  Plan  which  have  received 
statutory  approval  up  to  and  including  Amendment  No.  186.  They  do  not 
reflect  any  amendments  given  statutory  approval  since  that  time  nor 
amendments  passed  by  City  Council  but  not  yet  approved. 

Those  amendments  that  have  been  passed  by  Council  up  to  the  date 
that  this  Official  Plan  is  formally  adopted  should  be  added,  as 
necessary,  to  the  Generalized  Land  Use  Map  and  text. 

There  are,  as  well,  a  number  of  general  exceptions  which  have  the  effect 
of  modifying  the  land  uses  shown  on  the  Generalized  Land  Use  Map. 
These  have  been  adopted  by  amendment  and  are  included  in  the  Summary 
of  Policies  so  that  they  will  remain  in  effect. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLICIES 


GENERALIZED  LAND  USE  MAP 

10.  Generalized  Land  Use  Map 

10.1  This  map  indicates  the  intention  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Toronto  that  the  City  be  divided  into  four  major  land 
use  classifications:  parkland,  residential,  commercial  and  industrial, 
and  a  minor  land  use  classification,  automotive. 

10.2  For  the  purposes  of  this  map, 

(a)  the  term  ‘residential’,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  meaning, 
includes  (i)  all  those  uses  usually  found  or  permitted  in 
residential  districts  such  as  parks,  playgrounds,  golf  courses, 
community  centres,  schools,  churches  and  other  religious 
institutions,  hospitals,  museums,  art  galleries,  private  clubs 
and  home  occupations,  and  (ii)  offices  of  professional  persons, 
business  administrative  offices  and  administrative  offices  of 
non-profit  organizations  of  a  religious,  educational, 
recreational,  fraternal  or  philanthropic  nature; 

(b)  the  term  ‘commercial’  includes  offices,  retail  stores,  service 
shops  and  premises,  public  service,  protection  and  utility 
premises  and  undertakings,  places  of  amusement,  small  work¬ 
shops,  airports  and  airfields  and  such  residential  uses  as  may, 
in  accordance  with  good  planning  practice,  be  desirable  and 
compatible  with  particular  commercial  areas; 

(c)  the  term  ‘industrial’  includes  storage  and  warehousing, 
manufacturing,  transportation  operations,  junk  yards  and 
shops,  and  offensive,  dangerous  or  nuisance  producing  uses; 

(d)  the  term  ‘automotive’  means  automobile  service  stations  and 
residential  uses. 

10.3  It  is  Council’s  intention  that  the  Generalized  Land  Use  Map 
automotive  classification  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  land  other 
than  land  that  was,  immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  such 
application,  designated  as  residential  on  the  generalized  land  use 
map,  and  was  at  such  time  lawfully  being  used  for  automobile 
service  station  purposes,  together  with  additional  adjoining  land 
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for  the  enlargement  of  any  such  automobile  service  station  in 
cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  Council  the  proposed  enlargement 
is,  in  accordance  with  good  planning  practice,  desirable  and 
compatible  with  the  area  in  which  such  automobile  service  station 
is  located.  It  is  Council’s  further  intention  that,  notwithstanding 
the  generalized  nature  of  this  map,  the  automotive  classification 
will  be  applied  to  individual  sites  and  not  to  general  areas.  Upon 
request  therefor,  the  lands  occupied  by  the  service  stations  at 
the  locations  hereinafter  referred  to,  together  with  additional 
adjoining  lands,  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
be  considered  by  Council  for  the  application  of  the  automotive 
classification: 

Avenue  Road  at  Chaplin  Crescent  (south-west  corner) 

Avenue  Road  at  Chaplin  Crescent  (south-east  corner) 

Bayview  Avenue  at  Soudan  Avenue  (south-west  corner) 

Bloor  Street  East  at  Parliament  Street  (south-west  corner) 

Bloor  Street  East,  south  side,  west  of  Parliament  Street 
Church  Street  at  Asquith  Avenue  (north-east  corner) 

College  Street  at  Brock  Avenue  (south-east  corner) 

Davenport  Road  opposite  Ford  Street 

Davenport  Road  at  St.  Clarens  Avenue  (north-east  corner) 
Davenport  Road  at  Shaw  Street  (south-west  corner) 

Dufferin  Street  at  Norton  Avenue  (south-west  corner) 

Dundas  Street  at  Parliament  Street  (south-east  corner) 

Eastern  Avenue  at  Leslie  Street  (north-west  corner) 

Eastern  Avenue  at  Mosley  Street  (north-east  corner) 

Eglinton  Avenue  West  at  Edith  Drive  (north-east  corner) 

Eglinton  Avenue  West  at  Henning  Avenue  (north-west  corner) 
Gerrard  Street  East  at  Gifford  Street  (north-west  corner) 

Gerrard  Street  East  at  Sumach  Street  (north-west  corner) 


Gerrard  Street  East  at  River  Street  (north-west  corner) 

Jane  Street  at  Methuen  Avenue  (north-west  corner) 

Jane  Street  at  Raymond  Avenue  (north-west  corner) 

Jane  Street  at  Humberview  Road  (south-west  corner) 

Jarvis  Street  at  Shuter  Street  (north-east  corner) 

King  Street  West  at  Elm  Grove  Avenue  (north-west  corner) 
Kingston  Road  at  Winthorpe  Road  (south-east  corner) 

Mount  Pleasant  Road  at  Broadway  Avenue  (north-east  corner) 
Mount  Pleasant  Road  at  Erskine  Avenue  (south-west  corner) 

Mount  Pleasant  Road  ,  east  side,  north  of  Erskine  Avenue 
Mount  Pleasant  Road  at  Keewatin  Avenue  (south-west  corner) 
Mount  Pleasant  Road  at  Sherwood  Avenue  (south-east  corner) 
Mount  Pleasant  Road  at  Stibbard  Avenue  (south-west  corner) 
Sherbourne  Street  at  Earl  Street  (north-west  corner) 

10.4.  General  Exceptions 

(a)  Within  the  areas  designated  residential  on  the  Generalized 
Land  Use  Map  described  in  the  sections  which  follow,  the 

word  “residential”,  in  addition  to  its  meaning  for  the 
purposes  of  such  Official  Plan  includes  such  commercial 
uses  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  Council  be  desirable  in  the 
aforesaid  areas  and  compatible  with  and  incidental  to 
residential  uses  within  such  areas  and  nearby  areas; 

(i)  The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  south  limit  of 

Shuter  Street,  on  the  west  by  the  east  limit  of  Sherbourne 
Street,  on  the  east  by  a  line  parallel  to  and  distant  200 
feet  east  of  the  east  limit  of  Sherbourne  Street  and  on  the 
south  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  east  limit  of  Sherbourne 
Street  and  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  said  east  limit  of 
Sherbourne  Street  distant  320  feet  south  of  a  point  in  the 
east  limit  of  Sherbourne  Street  where  the  same  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  south  limit. 


(ii)  The  area  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  limit  of 
Wellesley  Street  East,  on  the  west  by  the  east  limit  of 
Ontario  Street,  on  the  north  by  a  line  parallel  to  and 
distant  570  feet  north  of  the  north  limit  of  Wellesley  Street 
East  and  on  the  east  by  the  east  limit  of  Rose  Avenue 
(closed  by  By-law  No.  22674  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Toronto). 

(iii)  The  area  bounded  by  Charles  Street  West,  St.  Mary’s 
Street,  Bay  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Street. 

(iv)  The  area  lying  to  the  east  of  the  west  limit  of  Parliament 
Street  between  Queen  Street  East  and  Shuter  Street. 

(v)  The  area  lying  to  the  north  of  the  south  limit  of  Queen 
Street  East  between  the  east  limit  of  Tracy  Street  and  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  and  distant  378.75  feet,  more  or  less, 
west  of  the  west  limit  of  Sumach  Street. 

(vi)  The  area  on  the  south  side  of  Shuter  Street  between  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  and  distant  100  feet  east  of  the  east 
limit  of  Parliament  Street  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  and 
distant  378.75  feet,  more  or  less,  west  of  the  west  limit 

of  Sumach  Street. 


